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CUTTING from the Wational Review for November 
A Ist has been sent to us by a friend who calls atten- 

tion to a paragraph in a review of Sir George Green- 
wood’s new and enlarged edition of his Faith of an Agnostic. 
As the review, unsigned but, we understand, from the pen of 
a well-known and respected writer and statesman, touches 
on a point of some interest to the staff of THE MONTH, as 
representing the Catholic cause and, we hope, something 
of its intelligence, we may suitably take the paragraph as a 
sort of text on which to hang a few observations on the ques- 
tion which it raises: 


It must always be amazing to many of us, it certainly is to 
me, that men of far-reaching minds and real scientific attain- 
ments, as, for example, many members of the Society of Jesus, 
should be able to profess the faith which Mr. Mivart was called 
upon to sign, in a document which is given at length in this 
book. It is amazing, and yet such men are able to do so with as 
much honesty as any agnostic can hope to put into his own ex- 
pressions of vehement denial. No one can nowadays hoodwink 
even a Jesuit! He knows all that is to be known. He has his 
Bayle and Volney and Voltaire, his Hume and his Huxley at his 
fingers’ ends, and very likely has written articles in refutation 
of Greg and Amold. And yet despite this knowledge and 
acumen, the Jesuit retains his faith in “supernatural Christ- 
ianity.”. The difficulty in his way is no doubt very great, but 
perchance there may be a way round it, and if there is, and an 
honest man finds himself believing in God and His Christ, and: 
in a life of some kind beyond the grave, it may well be that he 
will not allow himself to be much disturbed with the ultimate 
fate of the herd of pigs who met their end in Galilee nearly two 
thousand years ago, and (it is possible) he may be only just a 
little amused with Arnold’s wire-drawn banter about the Trinity. 


Here we may clear away at once the allusion to Bayle, 
Volney, and the rest. It certainly would not be very difficult 
for a modern Catholic to maintain his faith in “ supernatural 
Christianity,” if antiquated opponents like these were the only 
ones needing to be encountered. Catholicism has had a long 
experience of warfare against an unbroken succession of such 
opponents which one age after another has set up to contend 
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with her, and it has been an integral part of that experience 
to discover that, whilst at the first appearance of new arma- 
ments in the attacks upon her which each age has developed, 
her champions have sometimes felt perplexed, they have 
sooner or later perfected an invincible defence which has 
deprived that particular assault of its efficacy for ever. It 
is an instance of this that the assaults of Bayle, Volney, 
Voltaire, and Hume, have ceased by now to cause us any 
anxiety at all, and the same may even be said of the cam- 
paign on behalf of a pure agnosticism and downright 
materialism of the success of which Huxley was so con- 
fident a generation ago. Let us eliminate also the references 
to the Biblical story of the Galilean pigs, which can cause 
scandal only to those who fail to see that the leave given to the 
evil spirits to drive the pigs thus to their destruction does not 
differ in principle from the general leave given to mankind 
to kill and eat sheep and oxen, and pigs too, for their food 
or for the advantage of their trade, when it suits their pur- 
pose. On the one hand, if resistance to the present cam- 
paign of our opponents is more difficult, just because it is 
modern, the reviewer we have in mind fails to understand our 
position if he thinks that we can be satisfied merely with a 
“way round it,’—by which phrase he seems to mean some 
escape not really sound, but liable to be thought so by minds 
not trained to argue convincingly: he will realize surely after 
a little reflection that we Catholics are unequalled judges of 
the soundness of arguments, and are not at all the sort of 
people who are able to content themselves with such as are 
not really sound. Sad and hopeless as would be our state, 
if the Catholic religion, with all its transcendent ideals and 
splendid aids towards their attainment, were seen by us to be 
divested at last of sound rational defence, we should prefer 
to abandon them altogether rather than wish to rest faith in 
them on a mere illusory foundation. 

As for the notion of this permission given by our Lord, 
together with St. Paul’s seemingly “ heartless " sentiment that 
God cares not about oxen, if Sir George Greenwood, before 
allowing himself to grow indignant, had sought first to under- 
stand what St. Paul meant, he might have discovered that it 
was the recording in the law, not the sanction of the custom, 
which was referred to, oxen not being able to read and there- 
fore to benefit by the recording. 

But why should Catholics be particularly distressed at this 
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particular period by the course of supposed scientific or other 
forms of intellectual progress? If the difficulties thence 
arising are not completely overcome so far, they are, in the 
stage at which we have arrived, in a fair way to become so. 
They are certainly much diminished in comparison with what 
they seemed to be a generation or so ago. Here we should 
have liked our reviewer to specify those which seem to him 
particularly formidable, that we might in this short criticism 
of his paragraph address ourselves to them. As he does not 
do this, we may note a few of the points which exemplify 
what we are saying. 

The position of the Agnostics, as defined by the late Pro- 
fessor Huxley, was that “ positively in matters of the intellect 
you should follow your reason as far as it will take you, with- 
out regard to any other consideration; and, negatively, in 
matters of the intellect you should not pretend that conclu- 
sions are certain which are not demonstrated or demon- 
strable.”” This is a sound principle in itself so long as its 
application is confined to questions which are wholly within 
the scope of reason, but as regards those which are funda- 
mental in the sense that they so lie at the base of all human 
life, that it could not be becomingly led until they were cer- 
tainly solved, reason itself should have suggested to him 
that they were certainly soluble, if only the solution were 
sought in the proper quarter—since otherwise irrationality 
would be the mark of the cosmos in which we are placed. 
Yet it was a characteristic of the age in which Huxley lived, 
and one impressed upon it by Huxley’s own leadership more, 
or at all events not less, than by that of any other man, that it 
treated the existence of God, of the human soul, and the nature 
of human intelligence as propositions of this undemonstrable 
character. Sir George Greenwood, as quoted by the re- 
viewer, seems to be one of those on whom it has dawned 
that this depreciation of human intelligence is unwarranted 
by facts. 

We are sometimes compelled to believe in the reality of that 
which is inconceivable, Take for instance existence without be- 
ginning. How utterly unimaginable! Yet we are compelled 
to believe in it, so far as we are able to have a belief in some- 
thing we are absolutely unable to understand. Something must 
have existed without beginning. The opposite hypothesis that 
there was a time when nothing existed is still more inconceivable. 


To which the reviewer adds that it is the same with space. 
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“The imagination reels like a drunken man at the bare 
thought of bounds beyond which there is no space.” Here 
at all events there is acknowledgment that the fundamental 
principle of Agnosticism, as Huxley defined it, is untenable. 
It might have been put more clearly, but at least it is ad- 
mitted that two ideas which by themselves seem irreconcil- 
able, can be proved to be in fact reconcilable by an inevit- 
able logical inference from some outside fact, the objectivity 
of which is susceptible of proof. And in this we have a prin- 
ciple capable of extending our knowledge of many other things 
or ideas which we may otherwise have thought incomprehen- 
sible. A further advantage of this method of inference is 
that it aids a man to revise his former thoughts and perhaps 
to discover where he went wrong in imagining the two ideas, 
now found to coexist in fact, to be in themselves irrecon- 
cilable. Thus in the case before us, existence without be- 
ginning would have seemed less difficult to conceive of, if 
the author had known how to distinguish between real time 
and imaginary time, that is, between the time which arises 
out of the measurement of the duration of existing and en- 
during realities, and the time which arises out of our imagina- 
tion ascribing time to things not really existing, but conceived 
of as existing after the manner of realities that do exist or 
endure. And the same distinction is applicable to space, for 
there is real space formed out of the extent and spacial rela- 
tions of existing objects, and unreal space lying outside of 
this congeries, but which our imagination conceives of in the 
same way. Yet, though we may conceive of it thus, we do 
not, if we are sound thinkers, conceive it to be really there, 
and we are not perplexed at our inability to explain it, since 
what is simply nothing requires no explanation. 

And again as to the existence of the Absolute. Sir George 
tells us, notes this reviewer, that: 


Human knowledge [he means to say direct human knowledge as 
such] is of the relative only. Therefore the Absolute, that of 
which no relative can be predicated, is inconceivable by us. But 
do we therefore deny that the Absolute can exist? So far from 
this being the case, to say that we cannot know the Absolute is 
by implication to admit that there is an Absolute. ... If 
anyone chooses to designate such supposed but unknown explana- 
tion by the name of God, I do not see why we should quarrel with 
him. 


This is but another example of how, when we cannot, or 
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think we cannot, discuss the compatibility of two seemingly 
opposite conceptions by direct analysis of their contents, we 
may yet be able to attain certainty as to the fact of their com- 
patibility by studying some outside fact the existence of what 
is certain, and which implies the reality of the existence of 
these others to explain it. So that we are led by this writer’s 
unsuspecting admissions to the acknowledgment of the exist- 
ence of God. We may note too that the inferential process 
by which he is led to this acknowledgment of the very point 
of all points, which (shall we say?) the method of agnos- 
ticism was invented to exclude, is the very same inferential 
process by which all along Catholicism has been wont to 
establish the divine existence; only that Catholicism has been 
accustomed to put it more clearly, and contrast, not the 
Absolute and Relative, but the Necessary and Contingent, 
or the Self-existent with that whose existence is re- 
ceived from a cause external to itself. Thence we get the 
comparatively easy inference, intelligible even to those who 
would be perplexed by the terms Absolute and Relative, that 
there must be a Self-existent Being from which, as from the 
fountain of Being, all other beings are derived. 

But here we are met by a most solemn warning. Whilst 
granting one the liberty to call this unknown Absolute by the 
name of God, Sir George Greenwood adds, “But let him 
beware of going further.” His reviewer, however, 
steps in with a mild protest. “Not even the honestest 
of men and controversialists,—and Sir George is both,— 
can be allowed thus to rap the fingers of those who 
stretch out their hands in the direction of a dim and 
distant shore.” This is true, and so it always will be. But 
in this case the lines on which the further search can be 
profitably made are conspicuous, and can point the way to 
a rich mine of treasure. A logical inference has satisfied the 
mind that an Absolute or Necessary Being really exists, and 
we can now search this notion for its contents. It is a subject 
which has been searchingly explored by Catholic philoso- 
phers, and their works can be recommended to anyone com- 
petent and prepared for the patient study required. Here 
we must be content to report of them that they prove to 
demonstration that the Necessary Being must be One and AIl- 
sufficient in power, in wisdom, in goodness, in personality, 
and whatever else Being involves, and that in an infinite de- 
gree. Under this aspect, then, Catholicism is very far in- 
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deed from being under the necessity of abandoning the posi- 
tion she has inherited from her bimillenary tradition, a tradi- 
tion to which it would be truer to say that the best and most 
discerning of her whilom opponents are disposed to return. 
To take another point which also bears upon the evidence 
for the existence of the Christian God. An argument for the 
divine existence which is peculiarly well-adapted to the tem- 
perament of the ordinary English mind, and was always 
highly esteemed by it in pre-Darwinian days, is what is called 
the Argument from Design. In that past period it had been 
wonderfully well expounded in Paley’s Evidences, where it 
is illustrated with great lucidity and a rich profusion of 
examples; where, too, the argument is introduced that, if 
nature not only imitates the human artificer in making such 
works of intelligent design, but goes further, and so constructs 
them that they are able subsequently to produce a succession 
of others after their own kind, as do the plants and animals, 
she would be held by the observer to claim rightfully for 
her designs marks of intelligence going far beyond the intelli- 
gence of man shown in the works of human design. Charles 
Darwin, in his earlier days, appears to have set great store on 
these Evidences, and claimed that he could almost repeat their 
text by heart. But later he wrote, as we know from his Zi7e 
(I. 309), “the old argument from design in nature, as given 
by Paley, which formerly seemed to me so conclusive, fails 
now that the law of Natural Selection has been discovered. 
We can no longer argue that, for instance, the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve shell must have been made by an intelligent be- 
ing, like the hinge of a door by man. There seems to be 
no more design in the variability of organic beings, and in the 
action of Natural Selection, than in the course which the wind 
blows.” This idea was taken up generally by his followers, 
and for a long time you exposed your reputation for intelli- 
gence to contempt, if you continued to appeal to the Argu- 
ment from Design, or even ventured to name the name of 
Paley. But this was to overlook an essential point which 
sooner or later forced itself upon the public attention, namely, 
that Natural Selection is at best a purely negative influence, 
which therefore cannot explain why variations should arise to 
be selected from, especially the highly complex and yet neces- 
sary variations required to sustain the course of such an evolu- 
tion as Darwin contemplated. By now, though there are still 
some stalwarts like Sir Ray Lancaster who cling to the old 
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Darwinian theory that chance is a sufficient agency to accord 
for the whole system of evolution in plants and animals, 
historic and prehistoric, the scientific world has practically 
come round to the opinion that Natural Selection is at best 
a subordinate agency with a limited scope for its action, and 
that for the origination of the variations that occur, there 
must be postulated some positive tendency in the organism 
which exercises its causality in bringing about such evolution 
as it can undergo. And when we have got to this it is clear 
that we are brought back in substance to Paley’s conclusion, 
and the Argument from Design reappears before us, clothed 
in even more than its former cogency. 

In still another respect an important change of opinion has 
taken place since the revolutionary period, when Huxley and 
Tyndall ruled the fashions of biological opinion. Then we had 
Professor Tyndall affirming with quasi-pontifical confidence in 
his famous Belfast Address, that he “discerned in matter 
the promise and the potency of every form and, quality of 
life.” He meant that the forces of matter which prevail 
throughout the inorganic world are the self-same forces 
which, differently arrayed, are operating in the organic world, 
where we give to their energizing the name of life; so that 
between the action of a machine, say, of a locomotive, and 
that of a plant or animal, there is a difference of degree, but 
not of kind. Huxley, too, in those days, pronounced with 
a similar confidence, “that the living body is a mechanism 

. . . is now the expressed or implied fundamental pro- 
position of the whole of scientific physiology,” and Professor 
Burdon Sanderson that “for the future the word ‘vital’ as 
distinctive of physiological processes might be abandoned 
altogether”; whilst, when Mr. Lionel Beale, F.R.S., was be- 
ginning the microscopical researches which were leading him 
to an opposite conclusion, he was upbraided by Dr. Gull, a 
distinguished physician of the period, for “‘ assuming,” so he 
put it, that “life is no proper object of investigation,” and 
wishing to “consign us to a perpetual mental inactivity and 
ignorance in that region of knowledge in which above all 
others man is interested." This was quite in the style of 
superciliary arrogance which the biologists of those days 
affected, but it is one which they are no longer able to main- 
tain. During the interval the study of life and its origina- 
tion in the cell has been made the subject of diligent micros- 
copic investigation by Mr. Beale and thousands of others, 
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and the result has been to open out new fields of scientific 
discovery and to reveal treasures of knowledge far richer 
than were accessible to those who limited their investiga- 
tion to the physio-chemical department of knowledge. 

As it requires a biologist to describe satisfactorily what 
these treasures are, we must refer readers to such books on the 
subject as are within easy reach, and so may conveniently 
recommend to them Sir Bertram Windle’s Facts and Theories, 
published by the Catholic Truth Society, or some of the other 
books on the same subject which this able and lucid writer 
has published. It must be sufficient to say here, by way 
of introduction, that the principle that omne vivum ex vivo 
is now more than ever confirmed, indeed has been still further 
defined as omnis cellula ex cellula, That is to say, the initial 
stage of the life of every organism, however large the plant 
or animal is destined to be, a violet or a wellingtonia, a 
mouse or an elephant, is at the commencement of its growth 
a cell not larger than a speck of protoplasm, less than the size 
of a pin’s head. To the naked eye, indeed to the magnifying 
power of a strong microscope, these cells at that stage seem 
all alike and quite without structure, though, as their subse- 
quent growth shows, each is teleologically determined to de- 
velop into an organism of the same species as that which 
supplied its initial cell. To confine ourselves to the case of 
a vertebrate, the fertilized cell which has been derived from 
the parental stock, after its unity has been established by the 
union of the spermatozoon with the ovum, proceeds to grow, 
first by fission, the cell dividing into two, and then again 
into four, eight, sixteen, and in succession, each stage being 
prepared for by a complex and mysterious internal convul- 
sion of the dividing cell, called caryokinesis. By this system 
of segmentations and multiplications the numbers of the cells 
derived from that one parent cell reach the total of many 
millions, which are found to have arrayed themselves in an 
orderly manner round some central cavities, thereby building 
up step by step the organism towards which the group of 
cells of the system are tending teleologically. Moreover, 
whereas in the earlier stages of this building process all the 
cells seem to be of like nature and function, a time comes 
when they are found to be specialized, some being brain cells, 
nerve cells, liver cells, and so on, and limited in their func- 
tions to their own departments of the constructive process ; and 
thus at length the complete form of the organism, of the self- 
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same species as the original cell, with all its parts and 
members complete, is reached, and the foetus, supposing the 
new-born organism to be of that grade, reaches its term and 
is set free from its uterine captivity. 

Furthermore, to render possible such growth of a tiny 
cell to the dimensions of a mouse or elephant, the grow- 
ing organism must be able to feed itself, which means 
that it must have the power to take in the food it 
needs, extract from it the elements which it requires, 
and assimilate these into its own substance, whilst rejecting 
and ejecting such elements as are useless or are harm- 
ful to it; and all this must be carried out spontaneously 
at each stage by the growing embryo. Further, the organism 
thus formed is found to have the power to repair within 
wide limits the injuries it may have sustained. A man may 
contract a deep wound in a finger or leg. It incapacitates 
him from using it for a time, but, if the injury has not gone 
too far, presently it begins to heal and soon it is right again, 
leaving at most a scar only to indicate what it was. In 
simpler organisms this power of regeneration goes further 
than it does with man, and may take some curious forms. 
A conspicuous case is that of the salamander, which Spallan- 
zani three successive times, in the summer months of the same 
year, deprived of its four legs, but which each time, in the 
course of some days, regenerated them completely. Again, in 
the growth of an organism, quite unlike what we find in a 
machine, an experimenter can interfere and submit it to 
obstacles tending to stop its due development. For instance, 
when the growth of an amphioxus has proceeded by seg- 
mentation so far as the division of the one initial cell into 
sixteen, the experimenter may put the sixteen into a bottle 
and shake them apart violently. If left alone, each of the 
sixteen will presently begin to grow apart, with the result 
that, if not further disturbed, each will grow into a single 
amphioxus. Many other and similar experiments have been 
made to test the tenacity of organic growth in its purpose 
of perfecting, even under such novel conditions, the particu- 
lar growth to which it is predetermined. Now here we have 
striking evidence of the far-reaching difference between a 
mechanism and an organism. A mechanism, however care- 
fully devised, can never start from an infinitesimal cell and 
build up its structure out of elements contained in its own 
substance, elements so simple too, as does an organism; it 
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cannot be provided by a human artificer with arrangements 
for feeding itself, and thus fed, growing to a comparatively, 
or perhaps absolutely, enormous bulk, like in an ox or an ele- 
phant; it cannot of itself repair the wear and tear of its sub- 
stance, it cannot of itself repair the injuries it has sustained ; 
it cannot of itself adapt its function to conditions to which it 
has been subjected with the object of forcing it to pursue 
modes of functionizing for which it was not intended. If in 
the organism, unlike the machine, these wonderful things are 
possible, it is because in the organism there is “something 
over’ beyond mere structure, and it is this which we call the 
vital principle. 

These instances suffice to demonstrate that, so far from un- 
dermining the foundations of Christian Theism and rendering 
it amazing that any sound and well-instructed thinker should 
find it still possible to adhere to it, the course of rational in- 
vestigation up to the present moment is marked by a tendency 
to discredit the more fundamental objections which the 
rationalism of half a century ago had advanced against this 
creed with such confidence, and to vindicate in the eyes of 
science the chief doctrines which had been so unceremoniously 
set aside. 

We can also at this stage claim the thoroughly 
scientific investigations in the Bureau des Constatations at 
Lourdes to which so many medical experts from every land 
have contributed by their examinations and testimonies, as 
putting an entirely new face on the controversy about miracles, 
and simply driving out of court the facile and nonchalant 
gibes which are all that a supercilious incredulity can advance 
against them. If any candid person is in doubt about this, 
let him give up avoiding the subject and bestow a careful 
perusal of such books as Dr. Boissarie’s Zuvre de Lourdes, 
M. Bertrin’s Apparitions et Miracles de Lourdes, or still better, 
M. Grandmaison de Bruno’s Vingt miracles de Lourdes 
disculés médicalement, noting particularly what they are able 
to testify about what are called the Zola cases, and contrasting 
what these were in reality with what they were fraudulently, 
represented as being by that perverse scoffer. Certainly the 
history of the Lourdes miracles during the last half-century, 
can be legitimately claimed as supporting strongly from the 
scientific side the claim made by Holy Scripture to our faith 
in “‘ Supernatural Christianity.” 

Important as is this last point we can only allow ourselves 
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a few words to give it the acknowledgment it deserves as 
tending to justify intelligent Catholics in their adherence to 
the old paths in these days of unwholesome speculation. It 
is well known how rationalism has been seeking for some 
time past to revolutionize the interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
Its bugbear in the sacred records, especially in the Gospels, 
is the relation of stupendous miracles in which they abound. 
Rationalistic speculation, in its effort to destroy supernatural 
religion, has decreed that miracles are impossible. How then 
is it to eliminate these miracles thus categorically affirmed 
from a record which is so intimately bound up with the story 
which lies at the very roots of the life which has been the 
fountain of untold good to the Christian generations? We 
need not now go into the successive freaks by which biblical 
exegesis, in the rationalistic sense, has sought to eliminate 
them. Suffice it to say that it was deemed essential to refer 
the composition of the New Testament records to dates so 
late that they could not have been written by contemporaries 
to the facts, and so were untrustworthy in what they alleged 
in regard to miracles. Recently, however, Harnack, the most 
sober of these biblical critics, has come to admit that the 
writer of the third Gospel and of Acts was St. Luke, and that 
he wrote the latter of these books as early as A.D. 62. It is 
only what the Catholic has always maintained, and from this 
date we can argue convincingly for the priority of St. Mark 
and even of St. Matthew. Thus the evangelists were contem- 
poraries to the facts, and as such their testimony to the mira- 
culous character of the Christian origins must be taken. And 
here it is that the testimony for the contemporary miracles 
at Lourdes joins its current with that of the evangelists. 
Science and history thus join together in proclaiming that 
Christianity is, to use the Reviewer's term, “ supernatural.” 
Why then should Catholics, Jesuits and others, just at this 
stage in scientific and critical research, be expected to regard 
such a position as no longer tenable? 
S.F.S. 








WHITE FOR THE HARVEST 


I. JAPAN. 


VERY additional day of the war made our frivolous 
H world a particle more serious; and consequently 
every additional day of war nibbled a little more 
of whatever chances Japan may once have had of improv- 
ing (and hence of keeping even) her place in it. Let the 
European if he likes, and the American if he knows how, 
eat the lotus upon her shores; but let neither waste his in- 
creasingly valuable time in preparing for Japan a reception 
on terms of equality (whether political or economic or indus- 
trial) which will assuredly never be called for within the 
generations that any foresight of ours can benefit. Japan 
must be taught to say her prayers before we can expect her 
to be good when she is not frightened; meanwhile she is no 
sister of ours. 

It is not merely that Japan is different; not all her singu- 
larities, by turns charming and repulsive, would of them- 
selves avail to segregate her, for individuality is no longer 
criminal in the code of our more tolerant age; but childish 
irresponsibility we have not yet learned to cope with in politics, 
finance or trade. Hence there is more cause to rejoice in 
Japan for one poetic tourist than for a hundred business men 
who need not poetry. 

For indeed it #s a paradise of nature. Forget the cities; 
whether they be like Tokio, with its shabby Europeanism, 
or like trim Japanese Kyoto—forget them; at best they are 
invisible, shrouded by forests of wire-poles; viewed from 
the hills they show nothing’ but dull vistas of grey roof; in 
the reckless street-cars you can neither see nor move but 
only do penance awhile and, crumpled, emerge at last. 
Obliterate the streets; destroy the foul canals; kill off the 
race of rickshaw-runners: then possibly the cities may be- 
come attractive; but I doubt if they will ever be Japan. 

The native artists, after all, have, as everywhere, the truest 
eye. And not all the cameras from overseas, shooting from 
ships and trains and automobiles with ceaseless vain en- 
deavour, can analyze and store away for future memory of 
the thing one half so much of the quintessence of Japan as a 
dozen hurried native sketches. 
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These sketches will dissect Japan into the following ele- 
ments: a bird, a branch, a blossom;. a boat reflected in the 
Inland Sea; a roof, a bridge, a waterfall; the moving figure 
of a man; a flaming sky; a maple-tree, a pine (of the kind 
whose disobedient branches have for ever sundered art from 
symmetry in Japan and wed it rather to outline and to 
motion) ; and, above all, Fuji. 

Now if Fuji is the most beautiful lifeless thing in God's 
creation, it is not simply because it is big, a mountain. In- 
deed, landing from America, it is a genuine relief to re- 
learn from the Japanese that mere size is no criterion of 
greatness. I suppose that, physically, Fuji’s dominion over 
the imagination of Japan (not to speak of its transient power 
even over “ state-room number three ’’) is due to its inimit- 
able curve ; and even the sunlight and the clouds, the queen’s 
most precious jewels, can do no more than set off a beauty 
that is inborn. 

Choose a transparent morning in December, and go out 
to the Catholic leper settlement at Gotemba to drink your 
draught of Fuji. From the lowest horizon to the mountain- 
top the sky is a crescendo of clear and clearer blue, against 
which the upper snows would stand out harsh but for the 
utter absence of angularity in the contour of the crest. The 
lower slopes melt through faint sepia to the richest brown, 
till they are lost in trees that come tumbling down from 
black (where they stand alone against the soil) through all 
the darker greens, breaking into the lighter, close at hand, 
as the leaves turn at the breeze’s bidding and reflect the sun. 

Or goinsummer. From the flowers at your feet the fresh 
fields climb gayly, making mellow music as they go, till the 
fat air throbs and quivers with heavy, full content. Alone the 
rice-fields are bright green, uncompromisingly; the caitiff 
grasses of the upper slopes are for ever changing to vague 
blue and misty pearl; or, as the sun sets, they flame. The 
snow is gone from the summit rocks, leaving only a rare 
frozen gully to enhance the blackness of the stone. But 
withal, Fuji’s beauty does not wait for nature’s subtle paint- 
ing ; her beauty is of outline, and all her gay or dark /oilettes, 
and the frothy furs or ample veils of all the weathers can 
change her not at all nor improve the upward curve of the 
perfect cone. 

And consequently Fuji is worth while, is gifted with a 
spiritual tongue, is fraught with her own message, like all 
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the permanent beauties of creation. Fuji is of heaven and 
of earth; of heaven much more than many a gaunt peak that 
points a silent finger up to God, for ske seems rather crouch- 
ing for a leap, as though she could go higher, much higher, 
home in fact, if man did not need her still; of earth, because 
the vast radius of the base and the outspread downward sweep 
of it are as eloquent of protection as the open wings of a 
mother bird; her head so very close to heaven, her wings so 
very near to earth—she is for ever the expression of a destiny 
and a desire stored up in the heart of God for the people of 
Japan. 

And the people of Japan have seen the beauty of her, but 
her message they have not known. With all their sense of 
grace they have not felt the beauty of morality; enough has 
been written on that score to save me from the necessity of 
precision ; suffice it if I note that even the commercial world, 
for all its elasticity of conscience, cannot stomach these people 
or grant them its good-will. 

Sincerity, everywhere at a premium, is under embargo in 
Japan. The lack of it is manifest even in the daily social 
forms. Two acquaintances meet unavoidably on a bridge 
in Tokio; they break their bodies in repeated mutual saluta- 
tion, each bowing an inch less deep as he sees from the corner 
of his eye that the other is approaching the perpendicular, 
each shortening his sibilant intakes of breath as he notices 
that the other is weakening too; all the while mutual apolo- 
gies for imaginary rudenesses are darting to and fro; the 
leave-taking is more elaborate, more hollow still. These 
things, however, could never afford us sufficient grounds for 
condemnation; for mere folitesses, while they do no doubt 
reveal somewhat of a race’s inwardness, are, of their nature, 
artificial and impermanent; it is surprising to see how many 
Japanese costumes change to European garb before landing 
at Yokohama, and how many hand-shakes take the place of 
bows on the pier. Hence it is only after having ordered 
from a Japanese firm a thousand shirts (for instance), and 
after having discovered that the buttons were not sewed but 
pasted on, that a man begins definitely to withdraw his con- 
fidence. And it is only after repeated experiences of the 
kind that the big temporal interests of the world have de- 
cided that Japan will never signify anything in our time. 

Moreover it is useless to seek refuge in the undoubted 
fact that the Government of Japan and her capitalists de- 
plore the tricky handiwork of their lesser employees and con- 
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demn it and seek to stop it. Because no amount of legisla- 
tion can supply a defect of principle; besides which, they 
themselves in bigger matters are apt to show, along with 
occasional astounding brilliancy, a still more stupefying 
short-sightedness and childish opportunism, sowing the wind 
for the sake of an immediate breeze, with utter disregard for 
the whirlwind to come. Such is undoubtedly their course in 
matters educational, wherein a wider outlook would enable 
them to see the advisibility of seeking out the materials of 
character rather than those of a purely utilitarian, ideal-less 
and consequently short-lived success. ‘ 

It is no doubt true that much official effort is being made 
to evoke a tradition upon which to hang modern achievement. 
But that tradition is, again, so obviously artificial and insin- 
cere, so palpably built up for the practical purpose of cen- 
tralizing power, so clearly aimed at the attainment of the 
political efficiency consequent upon loyalty to a single living 
man, that it is instantly shorn of all its moral value. And, if 
there still seemed some hope left, it would vanish from any 
serious mind upon the first contact with the religious basis 
of this tradition; not only is it fully as legendary as the 
mythology of Greece or India, but a hundred times more foul. 

And what conclusion is to be drawn from all these com- 
fortless remarks? The pagan amongst us (who are better than 
the Japanese only by virtue of the subconscious Christianity 
in their blood) may shake the dust from their feet and let 
Japan fall apart by inevitable decay. The Christian, see- 
ing Japan with the eyes of Christ and desiring its welfare 
with the heart of Christ, can abstract utterly from its present 
unpromising condition and find the remedy in the permeation 
of that intelligent race by the only true moral ideal, by Chris- 
tianity. That permeation may seem so far distant as to be 
beyond the reach of our practical interest; but, like all the 
work of Christ, it waits upon the co-operation of man, and 
unless the spiritual forces of the Church can be stirred in the 
interest of this and the other world-wide ambitions of Christ, 
many a destined fire of His Heart will never burn on earth. 
And meanwhile Fuji is poised, a graceful image of the apos- 
tolic spirit, whose highest white ideals hide in the clouds of 
sacrifice, ready to spring to the deepest heaven and, bearing 
Christ, sweep down again to warm the whole earth with the 
comfort of Him. But to this symbol and to this message 
the people of Japan cannot, as yet, awake. 
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There are Catholic Missions in Japan, of course; they are 
manned for the most part by the Foreign Missions Society of 
Paris; the Dominicans, the Franciscans and the Fathers of 
the Divine Word have a Mission each. (Other Societies are 
at work along purely educational lines; their work is of 
immense importance, although robbed at present of its tru- 
est laurels by the official rulings in regard to schools. ) 

And of all these Congregations the cry is one: “ More 
men!” It is never: “* Japan is not made for Christianity ” ; 
it is never: “‘ We have suffered enough ”’; it is never: “ Let 
us leave them to their arrogance and their superstition and 
their shallow cleverness till they run upon the reef of their 
own folly ” ;—but for ever: “ The workers ate few,” “ The 
resources are inadequate”; in a word (as in China and the 
Philippines, and India and Africa, and the whole vast Mis- 
sion Field): ‘‘ People of Christ, the Kingdom of God still 
waits upon your faith, your zeal, your sacrifice. How long?” 

The French have well-nigh monopolized the apostolate of 
heathendom for the last two hundred years. No doubt they 
are especially fitted for it by the paucity of their physical 
needs, by their unflagging idealism, and by their native cheer- 
fulness. But these aptitudes of theirs are no justification 
for the backwardness of others. If Catholicity means any- 
thing, it means Missions; and the thousand million pagans 
in the world should weigh on the conscience of us all. 

Japan has received much encouragement and help along 
the road to equality with the “ Powers”; and yet she is not 
equal. Political and commercial men will tell you of the 
“ sacrifices” made on her behalf; and yet at last, disap- 
.pointed, they throw her over. But there are those who love 
her and believe in her; who go down into poverty and priva- 
tion for her sake; who will drag her up when her day shall 
dawn. These are her missioners, representing in Japan the 
Catholic ideal, and yet robbed of their full success (in com- 
mon with our missioners in many climes) because they cannot 
secure the backing of the Catholics at home, who are still 
waiting for their touch of Pentecost. 

The missionary spirit, however, is stirring now, both in 
Europe and in America. Things are being begun which, 
conducted with broad humility, will echo down the eternal 
ages. This century, please God, will see a Christendom more 
conscious of the waiting world. 


T. GAVAN DUFFY. 











BACK TO THE CATACOMBS 


CATHOLIC Runner had come in with a rather un- 
A usual message. 
“Please, Father, there’s a‘ Tok emma’ corporal—”’ 

“A what?” 

“Sorry, Father, a corporal in the Trench Mortars who says 
I was to tell you that the priest hasn’t been near them for three 
weeks, and he’s fair fed-up about it. Houghton, his name 
is." 

“I’ve never heard of him; who on earth is he? Where 
is he?” 

“Please, Father, he doesn’t belong to you—leastways, I 
doubt he belongs to nobody—which is how he falls between 
two stools, as you may say. But he’s proper angry and all.” 

Corporal Houghton sounded interesting—if alarming. 

‘“*He’s a Lancashire boy, too, Father—Wigan.” 

Explanations followed. . It appeared that the angry cor- 
poral was stationed about three miles away on an advanced 
post. The runner offered himself as guide. 

“T told him it wasn’t your fault, Father.” 

“Of course it isn’t. I never knew he existed.” 

So it was arranged they should go that evening. 

“You can’t go by day, Father, there’s one open bit which 
is hot stuff.” 

They started, therefore, just as the short Macedonian twi- 
light was coming down. 

‘“* At one stride comes the dark.” 

Not quite as quickly as in the Ancient Mariner's tale— 
but still, far quicker than in England. However, there was a 
moon to come back by. They went through narrow trenches 
eight feet high. It was certainly three miles. The “open 
bit” did not look pleasant, and was plentifully sown with 
large shell-holes. 

By the time they got to the end of the last cut, it was 
quite night, but still one could see dimly a tiny little encamp- 
ment at the foot of a hill, with a graveyard unpleasantly 
close by. The runner went on and ferreted out a small cor- 
poral with Lancashire written all over him. 

He wasn’t really angry—but hurt. However, he listened 
to, and gracefully accepted, explanations. 


VOL. CXXXIV. GG 
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“I expect Father Jones has fever again—he is always hav- 
ing it. He was up here regular. We're nine R.C.’s here, 
Father.” 

“Well, what about Mass to-morrow? I can be here by 
5.30—will that do?” 

“Yes, Father. I'll tell the chaps and get them here.” 

‘“‘ But is there anywhere where I can say Mass?” 

“Only the dug-out, Father.” 

It was a largish dug-out—large, that is, for twomen. One 
could stand up—just—in the middle, because the floor had 
been scooped out—leaving the sides like shelves, to sleep on. 
It was decided that some ammunition packs put across the 
end would make a good altar. ‘But it will be a tight fit for 
nine—and can anyone serve Mass?” 

“Yes, Father; young Knight there was on the altar for 
years—he’s from Wigan too. They turned him off when he 
grew a moustache, as the priest said it wasn’t suited to the 
altar—but he always answers Mass here.” 

‘All right then, I shall be here a little after five.” 

‘‘ Johnny sometimes starts shelling in the mornings, but we 
are quite safe in here, Father—elephant-iron roof and four 
feet of stones on top of that.” 

Accordingly, the Father started out next morning early; 
it was barely light. He had learned the trick of wearing the 
pack on his shoulders with a minimum of weight. In those 
days one had very heavy altar-stones, and three miles of nar- 
row trenches with a Mass-pack on had to be negotiated 
gently, and with rests. He met nobody on his way, except 
tortoises and snakes; both sorts of reptiles, equally plenti- 
ful, used to fall down into the deep trenches, and there, as 
they could not very well climb back, would roam disconso- 
lately about. The tortoises one picked up and put back— 
but the snakes—horrible things—as you could not ignore 
them, you either tackled them with a stick, or you both gin- 
gerly edged past each other. 

The dug-out had been cleaned up and was really spotless. 
The bedding and equipments had been taken outside, and 
nothing remained except some leather ammuniticn cases, piled 
up as an altar, and covered with the usual blanket. 

The corporal, assisted by the quondam altar-boy—both 
very spruce and cleaned up—helped to unpack and arrange. 

Before the chaplain had come out, a nun, with the practical 
foresight of a woman and a daughter of St. Teresa, had pre- 
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sented him with a large piece of dark green silk, ornamented 
with yellow fleur-de-lis. ‘It will wrap round your vestments 
and come in useful as a cloth to lay over your extemporary 
altars.” 

Indeed, it did prove useful; sometimes as an antipendium, 
and sometimes as an reredos, it always lent a finishing touch 
and a professional appearance to the most queerly composed 
altar. The corporal was very taken with it, and insisted that 
it must be hung behind the altar. “They wouldn't see it 
in front.” 

When everything was arranged they filed in and out for 
confessions, nine of them, including an officer. Then after 
the priest had vested they all came in. 

It was a tight squeeze. They knelt—four on each side of 
the raised earth shelves, and the ninth served. 

In his youth, the celebrant remembered, he had heard Mass 
in one of the smaller catacombs in Rome. He had knelt in 
the front row of the faithful in the tiny chapel, just before 
the altar, and he remembered his extraordinary sensations. 
He had never seen Mass so close before. He could have put 
out his hand and touched the altar. The feeling of awe and 
devotion had always remained one of the memories of his 
youth. : 

To-day, suddenly this recollection came upon him. The 
dimness of the little dug-out—lit only by two candles— the 
closeness of his little flock—kneeling so near that he could 
not move nor turn round without brushing against them; their 
devout behaviour—although it must have been most uncom- 
fortable to remain in their cramped kneeling position so 
long; it all impressed him. Not a distraction surely, but an 
atmosphere forced upon him. He felt that this experience 
was, in a way, one with that in the Roman Catacomb. The 
Church, that morning in the Macedonian hills, worshipped in 
a catacomb, and it was no new thing for Her. 

Half way through, Johnny began shelling. It did not last 
long, but it was distinctly noisy while it lasted. It had ceased 
by the last gospel. 

That was the only time that chaplain said Mass in that 
dug-out. He made arrangements to go again in ten days 
time—but before that he was miles away. But he still re- 
members it as one of the most devotional Masses he has ever 
said—that Mass in the new Catacombs. 


P. L. PEARS. 








A MORIBUND SCHISM ' 


LA PETITE EGLISE IN FRANCE. 


T is a curious fact that certain theological errors, al- 
though not particularly attractive or plausibly supported, 
became so deeply-rooted that after long lapse of time 

they are still alive and, indeed, are all the more difficult to 
eradicate because of the ignorance of those who profess them. 
Jansenism, as we well know, continued, in spite of its con- 
demnation by Rome, to exercise a baneful influence in France 
and elsewhere far into the nineteenth century; once human 
pride takes to masquerading as virtue, it finds congenial lodg- 
ing in many hearts that in all other moral aspects are upright 
and zealous. This is illustrated, not only in the case of the 
founders of Jansenism, but also in that of those who started 
an obscurer sect which has proved almost as long lived. 

The schism of which we are about to give an account, has 
little in common with Jansenism; its origin is historical as 
well as theological; among its first adherents were bishops, 
priests and laymen; by degrees, these either submitted or 
died out, and, at present, only a handful of layfolk represents 
la petite Eglise. These men and women are mostly poor, old 
and ignorant, and the error, to which they are attached, 
condemns them to a life of isolation that must, in the long 
run, be very trying, especially to the younger members of 
the sect. No wonder that their numbers have dwindled down 
so considerably that, in a few years, all traces of these “ true 
Christians,”’ as they call themselves, will have vanished. 

The origin of the strange error that resulted in a schism 
was as follows: When in 1801, the Concordat that re-estab- 
lished the Catholic religion in France was signed between 
Pius VII. and Napoleon I., a certain number of bishops, 
priests and laymen, believing that the Pope’s concessions were 
unlawful, declined to submit to the new state of things. They 
formed a group of about 40,000 persons, and their associa- 
tion was called da petite Eglise. 

There is no doubt that the sacrifices demanded by the Pope 
of the bishops were considerable, and, in some respects, had 
no precedent in history, but circumstances were such that, in 

' The information here used is taken from two articles published in Les 
Nouvelles Religieuses for April15th, 1918, and April rst, 1919, supplemented by 
private sources, 
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the general interests of the Church, Pius VII. could hardly 
act differently. It must be remembered that the French Re- 
volution was a social and religious as well as a political up- 
heaval. The ancient French hierarchy was dispersed and 
disorganized ; thousands of priests had perished on the scaf- 
fold, in the prisons, in the civil war of a Vendée or in exile; 
the new division of France into départements instead of pro- 
vinces necessitated a new organization of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. In fact, the Church of France needed to be completely 
rebuilt if religion was to be placed on a solid footing. 

Moreover, the Pope was not completely free to follow his 
inclination; he had to take into account Napoleon’s tenacity 
of purpose and ambition, and he was fully aware that it was 
only by stretching indulgence and tolerance to the utmost 
limits that he could hope to conclude a definite arrangement 
with the despotic Emperor. 

Undeterred by the blame that was expressed in many quar- 
ters, Pius VII. carried out his object; he had in view the 
eternal interests of the Church and the salvation of souls, but 
we may well believe that certain clauses of the Concordat, 
although they transgressed no definite principle, were not ac- 
cepted by him without a pang. 

That he might have a free hand in reorganizing the French 
Episcopacy, Pius VII. requested the bishops, most of whom 
were in exile, to send in their resignations. The greater num- 
ber generously obeyed, others demurred, and some flatly re- 
fused. At the head of the last, the “dissidents,” as they 
were called, was Mgr. de Thémines, Bishop of Blois, who 
only made his submission on his death-bed in 1829; another 
bishop, who violently opposed the Concordat, was Mgr. de 
Coucy, Bishop of la Rochelle. It is probably, owing to their 
influence, that a determined opposition to the Pope’s action 
centred chiefly in the western provinces. The people of these 
regions were deeply religious and therefore more keenly 
attentive to ecclesiastical matters than the indifferent inhabi- 
tants of eastern France, and they, not unnaturally, followed 
the lead of their bishops in opposing the Concordat. Even 
the bishops who, from a sense of duty, sent in their resigna- 
tion, often qualified their submission by certain restrictions. 
Thus, Mgr. de Girac, Bishop of Rennes, when he resigned 
his See, expressed his dismay at a measure “ that has no pre- 
cedent in the history of the Church and that fills me with 
apprehension for the present and the future.” Many dispos- 
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sessed bishops had suffered exile and persecution for the faith, 
and they now looked forward to returning to their posts; it 
was no small trial to them to be replaced by men, selected 
by Napoleon and approved by the Pope, some of whom had 
once taken the schismatical oath and whose subsequent re- 
tractation was not sufficient to restore the people’s confidence 
in their orthodoxy. 

Most of the priests who joined the fetite ZLglise perse- 
vered until death in their rebellion, but now, after one hun- 
dred and twenty years, the ecclesiastical element in the schism 
has utterly vanished. 

In Poitou, the “ dissidents” had always been comparatively 
numerous, especially in the region that once belonged to Mgr. 
de Coucy’s diocese of la Rochelle. 

The 9,000 odd schismatics in the Départment des Deux 
Sévres, between Niort and Cholet in 1843, had dwindled 
in 1893 to 2,400 persons. A Curé of la Vendée, over 
seventy years of age, told me the other day that as a child he 
remembers that /a petite Eglise was represented in his native 
parish of St. Macaire, in Maine et Loire, by a few families 
who lived completely aloof from their neighbours, and who 
never set foot in the parish church. They were generally 
unpopular, on account of their aloofness; on one occasion 
Mgr. Keppel, who was then Bishop of Angers, when making 
his pastoral visit in the district, attempted in vain to break 
down the barrier that separated these poor people from the 
Catholic Church. 

The petite Egilise has still two principal centres in Poitou: 
at Courlay, where there are 2,500 inhabitants, out of whom 
goo are “dissidents,” and at Ciriéres. In the first place, 
there is a church, in the second, only a small oratory. The 
prayer meetings are presided over by an elderly layman, some- 
times even by a woman. 

They keep the feast days that before the Revolution were 
considered as days of obligation, as they do not recognize 
the validity of the Concordat that limited to four the number 
of holydays of obligation. In their eyes, the Epiphany, the 
Circumcision, the Mondays and Tuesdays of Easter and 
Pentecost, Corpus Christi, the feasts of St. John, St. Peter 
and St. Louis, etc., rank as days of obligation, and, so tena- 
ciously do they cling to these observances, that they would 
prefer to work on Sunday rather than on one of the sup- 
pressed feasts. 
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On these days they meet at Courlay and at Ciriéres for a 
celebration that often lasts several hours. It begins by five 
decades of the Rosary; then different parts of the Mass— 
the Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and Com- 
munion—are sung, after which the choristers read the Epistle 
and Gospel of the day, followed by a meditation and five 
decades for the souls in Purgatory. Then comes the recita- 
tion of Vespers and Compline and five more decades to com- 
plete the Rosary. 

The only Sacraments that these schismatics have kept are 
baptism and matrimony. Certain elders, called dJaptiseurs, 
administer the former. Curiously enough, the “ dissidents” 
speak of ‘‘making their Easter."’ This consists in meeting at the 
chapel on a Sunday at Easter time, fasting and wearing their 
best clothes, and there making a spiritual Communion. It 
is more difficult to discover their attitude with regard to mar- 
riage, but a converted “ dissident ” once described to P. Dro- 
chon, author of a book on the fetife Zglise, the ceremony 
that was in use among them. In presence of their parents 
and of two witnesses, the affianced couple exchange their 
marriage vows and wedding rings. The choristers sing the 
psalm, Deus /sraél conjungat vos, and the presiding mem- 
ber reads an exhortation suitable to the occasion from the 
ancient Paris ritual, This religious marriage always takes 
place before the civil marriage at the Mairie. Be it said 
to their credit that divorce seems unknown among them. 

When a member of the sect is dangerously ill, he is assidu- 
ously visited by his fellow “ dissidents,”’ who are careful to 
recite the prayers appointed by the Church for the sick and 
dying. But they are equally zealous in rejecting the minis- 
trations of the Catholic priest, and it is generally impossible 
for the latter to obtain access to the dying schismatic. 

The children belonging to the sect are carefully prepared 
for what is called their “ First Communion”; an empty cere- 
mony save in so far as spiritual fervour supplies for the 
absent opus operatum. When the small boys and girls are 
eleven or twelve years old, they are sent to one or other of the 
two centres, Courlay or Ciriéres, where they board for two 
months in families belonging to the sect. A notable member 
of the community, generally a woman, teaches them the 
Catechism in use at la Rochelle before the Revolution. On 
a Sunday in May, the “ First Communion” takes place; the 
girls are in white and the boys have the white armlet, in use 
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among Catholics; they go to Church fasting and holding 
lighted candles and, after listening to a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion, they make a “spiritual Communion,” before 
and after which they use the prayers recited by the First 
Communicants in Catholic churches. At Vespers they re- 
new their baptismal vows, sing appropriate Cantigues, and 
end with a procession. In fact, the ceremonies are those 
in use among Catholics, only the divine Reality that gives 
them a meaning is absent! 

Thus as time goes on the religion of the “dissidents” of 
la petite Eglise seems to become more and more a kind of 
desperate clinging to an empty shell; their numbers are tast 
diminishing, yet, strange to say, they are seldom converted. 
However, lapse of time is inevitably weakening their religious 
fervour; on the younger generation the influence of the lay 
schools has its natural effect, all the more so because they are 
deprived of the grace of the Sacraments. Indeed, the mar- 
vel is that for over a century these people have persisted in 
their devotion to a schismatic cult, that to many of them is 
a matter of tradition and blind conservatism rather than of 
reason and conviction. 

In the diocese of le Mans is to be found another “ dissi- 
dent”’ centre, less important than those of Poitou. It is 
situated at the hamlet of la Noirie, in the parish of Luché, 
and it owes its existence to a priest called Pierre Grangeard, 
who, when the Revolution of 1789 broke out, was Curé of 
Souligné sous Vallon, in the diocese of le Mans. He re- 
fused to take the schismatical oath, demanded of the clergy 
and denounced by the Holy See, and being in consequence dis- 
possessed of his post, he, like many other faithful priests, 
emigrated to England. But in 1803, Grangeard returned to 
France, where he immediately joined the jetite Zglise, of 
which he became the mainstay till his death in 1832. This 
misguided man was of exemplary life and character, and was 
always spoken of with veneration even by those of his flock 
who returned to their allegiance. When one remembers with 
what easy conscience the Henrican clergy renounced their 
allegiance to Rome at the bidding of a tyrant, one is com- 
pelled to be lenient in judgment on a man who, in loyalty to 
what he thought right, defied Pope and Emperor alike. 
The phenomenon only illustrates how deeply the poison of 
Gallicanism had infected some of the French clergy of the 
period, It is possible that his wrong-headedness amounted 
to actual insanity, for he counselled his flock not to marry 
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“till religion became again what it was,” with the natural 
result that it steadily declined in numbers. 

When M. Grangeard died, the “dissidents” sincerely 
mourned their Pontiff, kept as relics his vestments, books and 
writings, whilst the Catechism, sermons, and Cax/igues used 
by him still serve for the meetings of the few survivors. 

M. Lefranc, who had been M. Grangeard’s host during 
many years, became, after his death, the head of the little 
community; his children inherited the functions he had as- 
sumed, but his last surviving daughter died unmarried in 
1889. She bequeathed her money and her spiritual leader- 
ship of the sect to another old maid belonging to la Noirie, 
who now presides over a small assembly of ladies as ancient 
as herself, with only one equally venerable male assistant. 

So careful are these poor folk of the “ traditions” of their 
elders that, although they have a special plot reserved for 
them in the cemetery of Luché, they will not pray over their 
dead there, lest by reason of the surrounding Catholic graves 
they should be communicating with /es iatrus; thus does the 
branch wither into aridity and distortion when deprived of 
the vital sap. So fanatical is their attitude towards those 
they deem schismatical priests that they do not recognize the 
validity of Sacraments administered by the latter. Thus, 
since a marriage celebrated by an izérus is no marriage in 
their eyes, they never speak of Madame as her hus- 
band’s wife, but as “‘ the woman who lives in Monsieur ’s 
house.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the tenacity with which they cling 
to the outward forms of da petite Eglise, the aged “ dissi- 
dents” of la Noirie seem at last to be becoming less hostile. 
Some of them actually read the Bulletin paroissial, edited 
by the Curé of Luché, and now and again, exchange a few 
words with a priest. Maybe that as the shadows of old 
age and the sense of isolation weigh more heavily on these 
survivors of an expiring schism, they will turn towards the 
Catholic Church, the Universal Mother, who is there close at 
hand, with her arms outstretched, her Sacraments ready, the 
reality of her worship and the safe protection of her dis- 
cipline at their service, to brighten, bless and guard their last 
days! 








BARBARA DE COURSON, 








THE PRAYER OF CHRIST OUR LORD 


HE mystery of the Incarnation is a deep rich mine 
in which theologians have been delving for cen- 
turies. Acute minds have speculated and drawn 
deductions and asked all manner of strange questions sug- 
gested by the mystery confronting them. And when a theory 
has been propounded or an opinion formed it is promptly 
tested by the touchstone of Revelation. First of all the 
theorist must bear in mind that our Divine Lord is like unto 
us “in all things except sin”; and no theory can be tolerated 
which detracts from His perfect manhood. On the other 
hand, all Christ’s actions must be attributed to God; for the 
person who elicits them is divine, and therefore we cannot 
assert of Him anything that is derogatory to the dignity of 
God. Though we heap perfections upon our Lord in un- 
stinted profusion, we must not make Him the less a man; 
and though we seek the comfort of comradeship in the thought 
of His human limitations, we must not make Him the less 
our God. 

In what sense, then, did Christ our Lord pray? Could 
He pray at all, since He was God? And how did He pray? 
Was His prayer always like that of some of the saints, when, 
wrapped in ecstasy or steeped in contemplation, they passed 
long hours in communion with God? Or did our Lord Jesus 
Christ pray even as we pray, asking that He might receive? 
And—of most interest to us—what are we to say about the 
Master’s prayer in Heaven to-day? 

Let us begin with the life of Christ onearth. If we mean 
by prayer any “elevation of the soul to God,” then it is be- 
yond dispute that our Lord prayed; for He had, while on 
earth, the Beatific Vision of God, or, to use the more common 
expression, His soul ever saw God face to face. And thus 
from the first instant of His life, He prayed unceasingly ;: 
for His soul was never deprived of this contemplation of 
God, excepting perhaps the time of His Passion—though even 
of this we have no certainty. 

But He also prayed in a way more possible for us to 
imitate; for He did not always “pass the whole night in 
the prayer of God” (Luke vi. 12)—a prayer into whose 
secrets we cannot pry. He prayed as we pray when we ask 
favours from God, or praise Him by acknowledging His per- 
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fections, or thank Him for His mercy, or tell Him that we 
love Him. This is certain from what we are told of our 
Lord in the Gospels. Thus for instance, St. Peter’s con- 
stancy in faith, notwithstanding his denial, was an object of 
his Master’s prayer: “I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not” (Luke xxiii. 32) ; and Christ’s own words, “ Father, 
I give thee thanks that thou hast heard me” (John xi. 31), 
show that His prayer included both petition and thanksgiving. 
His mysterious union with the Father, His gracious fore- 
thought for others, His pleading for the apostles, the char- 
acteristic graces He begged for them, the ideals He wished 
exemplified in them, the glimpses He gives us of His life in 
God, the sublime heights of adoration where His soul con- 
stantly dwelt—this and more the Beloved Disciple puts be- 
fore us in his seventeenth chapter. 

There can be no doubt, then, that our Lord prayed, not 
only in the way in which it has been given to some of the 
saints to pray, but also in the manner in which we are to 
imitate the Master of the Saints—by petition, thanksgiving 
and adoration. His thanking God and adoring Him seem to 
us quite congruous; but perhaps we ask how He can make 
requests of God. Yet, that He should ask of God is as fitting 
and as possible as that He should return Him thanks; for 
petition consists essentially in the representation of his desires 
by an inferior to his superior, that this latter may grant them. 
Now the human will of Christ our Lord had its desires which 
could be made known to God in order that He might fulfil 
them. Hence, though Christ was God, He could yet, as man, 
make petition to God. Moreover, the human will of our 
Divine Lord was not changed by the union between His 
human nature and the Person of the Word; for it is defined 
doctrine that in Christ the divine and human natures are dis- 
tinct, and are not, as it were, fused either or each into the 
other. Thus the human will of our Saviour, unlike His di- 
vine will, did not by its mere act of wishing, produce the 
object of that wish; it needed divine help, which could be ob- 
tained by petition. 

Up to this point we have dealt with doctrine which is cer- 
tain. Now, still confining ourselves to our Lord’s prayer 
while on earth, we broach a question which is disputed 
amongst theologians. When our Divine Master made a peti- 
tion to the Father, did He really stand in need of anything 
which He could only obtain by prayer? Or did He adopt this 
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form of prayer, merely for our instruction and example, while 
in no true sense being in need of anything? Opinions here are 
divided. That view appeals most to us, which holds that even 
in His prayers our Saviour was “like unto us,” and had wants 
which were to be supplied only in answer to prayer. This 
theory can be held without detracting in any way from the 
dignity of our Lord Jesus Christ; for it is not through any 
defect in His person that we conceive it possible for Him 
to need prayer; for He was God and could with His divine 
will call whole worlds into existence; and moreover, in 
virtue of His being the natural Son of God, He had a claim 
that His human will should be granted all that it desired. 
How, then, do we conceive of any want or need in Christ 
which could cause Him to pray? Suarez, after propound- 
ing his reasons, sums them up very briefly as follows: “If 
we suppose that events were divinely ordered thus, there were 
many things which as man, He could not accomplish without 
prayer” (Dis. 45, Sect. 1); that is to say, God had decreed 
that prayer was to be the means by which certain things were 
to be obtained by our Lord. We could look upon it as a kind 
of arrangement or compact by which God decreed that cer- 
tain blessings were to be conferred on the Man Christ when 
He prayed for them. 

That God did so ordain would seem certain from some 
remarkable passages in the New Testament. Thus, e.g., in 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, we are told of our Divine 
Master, “ who in the days of his flesh, with a strong cry and 
tears, offering up prayers and supplication to him that was 
able to save him from death, was heard for his reverence.” 
Here we have the earnest pleading of our Divine Master des- 
cribed in language which is remarkable for its vigour. He 
prays with a “strong cry and tears.” Do we not rob the 
words of their natural meaning and put a strained interpreta- 
tion upon the whole passage, if we say that the “strong cry 
and tears” were intended merely to teach us how earnest 
we should be in prayer? Is it not more natural to con- 
clude that this petition of our Lord, made with such inten- 
sity, was for something which was to be obtained only by 
prayer? 

On this latter view, we should thus explain the passage 
just quoted from St. Paul:—Taking “death” to mean the 
corruption of the grave, then our Lord is here pleading with 
all the strength of His soul, to be saved from this death; 
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for though God had decreed the Resurrection and triumph of 
Christ, it was to be asked for and won by prayer. 

What authority can be quoted for this view that Jesus Christ 
prayed because of real needs? It is clearly the opinion of 
Suarez, who is followed by not a few modern as well as 
earlier theologians. His words are as follows: “‘ We should 
say, however, that Christ truly and properly prayed by ask- 
ing and making suppliant petitions to the Father, as is clear 
from the Gospel. From this it follows that by God’s pro- 
vidence and ordination, things were often so disposed and 
pre-arranged, that many favours had to be won by Christ 
through prayer, and that without His praying they would 
not have happened; for just as He would not have redeemed 
men if He had not suffered for them when it had been thus 
prescribed and pre-ordained by God; so in like manner He 
would not have obtained, without prayer what, according to 
the previous divine decree, was only to be got through 
prayer. Just as it was necessary for Him to suffer and so 
enter into His glory and bring us with Him, so it was neces- 
sary for Him to pray in order to win many things which He 
obtained through prayer” (Dis. 45, Sect. 1). 

St. Thomas would seem to be against us here. He states: 
‘Whatever He wished Christ could effect, as God but not as 
man: because as man He is not omnipotent. Yet that one 
person, the Man-God, willed to pray to the Father, not as 
though He were not ail powerful, but for the sake of our 
instruction” (S.T. 3, 21, I.ad I.). This sentence, as Suarez 
observes, appears to involve a contradiction. For first it 
asserts that Christ as man could not without prayer bring 
about whatever He wanted, since as man He was not all- 
powerful; then follows the statement that His prayer to the 
Father was not due to His own lack of power, but was in- 
tended as an example for us. Suarez, however, is able so to 
interpret the Angelic Doctor as to claim his authority for 
the view that Christ our Lord prayed because of a real need 
which was to be satisfied by prayer. “St. Thomas's thought,” 
he tells us, “is that Christ as God, could have granted to 
the Humanity the privilege of acquiring all that it desired, 
without praying for it; but that in many things He restricted 
this privilege and intended such things to be gained by 
petition” (loc. cit.). , 

From the Fathers of the Church no convincing citations 
can be made either in favour of, or against the view we 
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are propounding; for they do not treat this question ex- 
plicitly. At most we can say that they are not against us.’ 
In their commentaries upon the eleventh chapter of St. John, 
where our Lord prayed before recalling Lazarus to life, they 
seem to hold a view contrary to ours. Thus for example, 
St. John Chrysostom and St. Ambrose assert that our Lord 
had no need of praying to God, but did so only because of 
the bystanders who had to be convinced that He had a di- 
vine mission from God and was heard by Him. Yet the con- 
text in which the Fathers teach this doctrine, shows that 
they are not dealing with our present question; they are em- 
phasizing our Saviour’s divinity and they naturally teach that 
as God He had no need of prayer. There is, however, one 
of the Fathers whom we can hardly so interpret. It is St. 
John Damascene. Dealing with Christ’s questions such as 
“‘where have you laid him?” “ what did you treat of in the 
way?” (Mk. ix. 32), and with our Lord’s petitions to God, he 
says: ‘Of these things Christ had no need, neither as God 
nor as man, but employed them to conform to human usage.”’ 
This is a very explicit statement, and it seems better to admit 
that we have against us the authority of this Father, than 
to place upon his words an interpretation which they can 
hardly bear. Yet in spite of this, Suarez would say that 
St. John Damascene only means to deny that Christ had 
exactly the same need of prayerful petition as we have; he 
does not deny that God pre-arranged that many things should 
be given to Christ only in answer to prayer. 


We have dwelt on our Lord’s petitions to God, not only 
because of the interest that we have in anything that pertains 
to Him, but also because of a point of practical utility. Our 
knowledge that the Master prayed in this way should serve 
as an antidote to the instructions regarding prayer which are 
found in certain ascetical treatises wherein the teaching of 
saints and of those experienced in the spiritual life, is quoted 
out of its context: little, if any, indication is given of the 
person, or class of persons, for whom the advice is intended: 
nor are we told in what moulds their lives were cast. Hence 
the instruction which is imparted is misleading. It tells us 
to forgo all effort in prayer: to make no petitions: to satisfy 
ourselves by waiting for God to pour the streams of water 
into our thirsty souls: to humble ourselves and to be content 
with fighting against distractions. Stated thus, without care- 
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ful explanations and without the necessary restrictions, such 
counsels are dangerous; for it is apparent how easily they 
might lead to the quietism of Madame Guyon. 

There are various and obvious reasons for rejecting this 
advice, but only two would we mention here: It was not 
thus that our Lord bade us pray: nor was it thus that He 
always prayed—for the “strong cry and tears”’ testify other- 
wise. We do, indeed, hear of Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
“sitting at the Lord’s feet” (Lk. x. 39), but St. Luke tells 
us that she “ heard his word,” not that she merely waited and 
fought against the distraction of Martha preparing a welcome 
for her Friend. And again, can such a method be recom- 
mended to all indiscriminately? When the day’s fishing on 
the lake was over, the catch sorted and counted, and the nets 
stretched out to dry, it would scarcely have been profitable 
advice to the active and strenuous Peter thus to fashion his 
prayer. We can hardly picture him merely waiting for God. 
Rather would he plead his wants, confident that a stone would 
not be given him when he asked for bread. No, we may 
not recommend one method of prayer at the risk of dis- 
paraging or belittling any other. The character and needs 
of the individual, his attitude towards spiritual things, the 
workings of grace within his soul—all these must be taken 
into account and the direction and advice measured accord- 
ingly. For our purpose here, it is enough to note that our 
Lord taught us to plead with God in His name, and to ask 
for food both for soul and body. Simple creature-like peti- 
tion was not beneath Christ’s dignity—for three hours the 
prostrate Figure in Gethsemane pleaded “the self-same 
word”’: neither do we hear of any of the saints discarding 
the prayer of children, as being unsuited for those who had 
fed on the meat of the strong. 

By these strictures on the prayer of silence as sueneunded 
in ascetical literature, especially where non-Catholic authors 
draw from Catholic sources, we by no means intend to dis- 
parage that manner of prayer itself. Nor do we assert that 
our primary aim should be to keep “ the memory, intellect and 
will” busily employed; for even St. Ignatius, who is emin- 
ently the advocate of methodical prayer, counsels freedom 
from method when method becomes a hindrance, as is evident 
to the intelligent reader of the Exercises. A remarkable 
passage in one of his letters to a certain Sister Regadella fur- 
ther warrants this assertion: “All meditation where the under- 
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standing is at work, tires the body. But there are other kinds 
of meditation, equally within God's order, but which are foo 
much forgotten in our times, which are full of peace for 
the understanding, are made without the labour of the in- 
terior faculties of the soul and without interior or physical 
effort” (Zettres de St. gnace, Trans. Bouix. Lett. 9). The 
path to follow lies between two extremes. One is that of 
self-imposed passivity, due to the belief that this is the con- 
dition required by God for His working within the soul. The 
other is an excessive activity and insistence on constant effort, 
which, when the time comes, may prevent God’s presence from 
being felt within. The well-poised judgment of St. Jane 
Frances Chantal follows the via media. The following pas- 
sage is taken from her letter to her brother the Archbishop 
of Bourges, who has but recently discarded his worldly prin- 
ciples, and is now generously striving to make God the centre 
of his life: he humbly recognizes that his sister, who has 
trodden the way of prayer for long and patient years, can 
with her sympathy and experience help him onwards. ‘“ And 
as concerns your prayer,” her letter runs, “do not force your- 
self to follow a method of meditation; neither your capacity 
nor mine is suited for it. Instead, keep faithfully to your 
own way of speaking to our Lord, simply, with confidence 
and with love, just as your heart bids you; and sometimes be 
content to remain for a little while just in His presence, 
still and with downcast eyes, as a child might do before his 
father as he waits to be told what he must do” (S/. Chantal. 
E. K. Sanders). 


But our purpose here is not to analyze the various states 
of prayer nor to give direction thereupon. We must return 
to our original theme,—the prayer of Christ our Lord. We 
have studied His prayer on earth and now come to ask our- 
selves about His prayer in heaven. Here, again, we must 
distinguish between what is certain Catholic teaching and 
what is only the opinion of theologians when drawing con- 
clusions from that teaching. Now in the first place it is cer- 
tainly the doctrine of Holy Scripture, of the Church and of 
the Fathers, that our Lord in some true sensé prays for us 
in heaven. Thus St. Paul speaks of Christ as “ always living 
to make intercession for us” (Heb. vii. 25),—“‘at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us” (Rom. 
ix. 34); and again, Jesus is entered “into heaven itself, that 
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he may appear now in the presence of God for us” (Heb. ix. 
24); and, moreover, Christ Jesus is a priest for ever,—* The 
Great High Priest”—and therefore one of His principal 
offices is to intercede for His people. The teaching of the 
Council of Trent is the same. Speaking of our works of 
satisfaction it says, “they are offered by Him to the Father 
and through Him are accepted by the Father” (Sess. xiv. 
Ch. 8). This therefore is one of the ways in which our Lord 
intercedes for us. The teaching of the Fathers is unani- 
mous and is questioned by noone. But though they are clear 
on this point, they are by no means in agreement when des- 
cribing the manner in which Christ prays for us in heaven. 
This brings us to a disputed question where we are free to 
choose one side or the other. 

There are two ways in which we can conceive of our Lord 
as praying or interceding for us in heaven—either by ex- 
plicit and formal petition, or by acting in a way that has 
the same results. Thus God may be moved by the expressed 
request that our Lord as man makes to Him; or He may 
be moved only by the presence of the Sacred Humanity which 
is so dear to Him. In this latter case, Christ our Lord does 
not pray for us in the sense in which we generally under- 
stand the word; but the presence of Him as man, with that 
Body and Soul which loved and suffered so much, pleads 
for us in a most real and efficacious way. Now the Church 
has not told us in which of these two ways our Divine Lord 
makes intercession, when she teaches with St. Paul, that in 
some true sense Christ still prays for us in heaven. May 
we then hold, without being rash in our opinion, that Christ 
our Lord really and explicitly makes petition for us? On 
the one hand, our reverence for the Master’s dignity restrains 
us; for though He is man, yet He is God. How then can 
He in any true sense make requests of God?. Moreover He 
asserted after the Resurrection “all power is given to me in 
heaven and in earth” (Mt. xxviii. 18) ; can He then pray for 
what is now in His power? Finally, the Church never says 
“Christ, pray for us,” but “ Christ, hear us” or “spare us,” 
etc. - It would seem then to be contrary to the mind of the 
Church, as it is contrary to her practice, to ask our Divine 
Lord in heaven to pray for us. On the other hand, while we 
heap upon Christ all the glories resulting from His Divinity, 
we cling to the consoling truth that He is withal a real man. 
Hence a great theologian like Suarez holds that Jesus Christ 
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as man still prays for us. The reason he gives is this: If 
Christ does not pray for us now in heaven it must be either 
because of His being God, or because of His possessing the 
beatific vision. But His Divinity cannot exclude His praying 
for us now in heaven, because though divine, He prayed for 
us when He was on earth; neither can the beatific vision 
be an obstacle, because the saints in heaven pray for us not- 
withstanding their possession of it. 

This opinion of Suarez is certainly tenable and to some it 
appeals very strongly. It would also seem to be the one 
more commonly held, especially by the earlier theologians. 
St. Thomas (lect. 4 in ad Heb. vii.) may be cited for it: “ He 
makes intercession for us firstly by representing His Humanity 
which for us He took unto Himself, and secondly by ez- 
pressing the desire which His most holy soul has for our 
salvation.” Both Suarez (45.2) and Petavius (12.8.10) cite 
many of the Fathers for this view; we find it taught by 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, Venerable Bede, Gregory the 
Great, St. Bernard, and others. 

But how are the objections met which are urged against 
the tenability of this opinion? We shall take the main diffi- 
culties in order. (a) Is it not against the mind and practice 
of the Church to say that we can ask Christ our Lord to pray 
for us? The reply given is that the obvious misconstruction 
which could be put upon the words “Christ, pray for us,” 
is the reason why the Church never makes such a request. 
It would be stated by heretics that the Church believed Christ 
our Lord was a mere creature and was to be addressed in 
the same way as the other saints. Apart from this danger, 
Lugo notes that we could say “ Christ, pray for us,” provided 
we mean by “ prayer,” merely the manifestation of His de- 
sire to the Father, and do not regard it as connoting any 
lack of absolute power in Him who prays, for to Christ is 
given ‘‘all power in heaven and in earth." (4) How can 
Christ in heaven pray, since He is God? We answer: Just as 
He could when on earth. Then, His human will had its de- 
sires which could be manifested to God ; and why may not the 
same thing happen now? (c) To'our Lord as man, has been 
given all power in heaven and on earth; how then can there 
be anything for which He can really pray? Lugo explains 
it thus: “‘ Christ as man,” he says, “ does not dispose of things 
independently of God, in such a manner that He has not to 
manifest to God His will that they should be so arranged. 
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Thus for example, Christ wishes grace to be conferred on 
Peter. In His humanity Christ is not the physical but only 
the moral cause of this grace; #.e., He moves God by repre- 
senting to Him this desire” (loc. cit.). An explicit mani- 
festation of a desire which must always be effectual is not 
incompatible with Christ's having “all power given to Him” ; 
—though as Lugo remarks, “ prayer” is not perhaps quite 
the most convenient word to apply to such an action. (d) The 
Fathers of the Council of Frankfort (A.D. 794), clearly state 
that Christ our Lord intercedes for us in heaven by the fact 
that His Humanity is ever in God's sight, and by its mere 
presence moves Him to be propitious and merciful. Is not 
this a condemnation of the opinion that our Lord in heaven 
prays explicitly? It is answered that this assertion of the 
Council is not exclusive. It does not allege this silent plead- 
ing of Christ as the only way in which our Divine Master 
intercedes for us; it merely states that in this way His inter- 
cession is uninterrupted. 


Thus our Divine Lord makes prayer easy for all who would 
learn it. He is the teacher and model of the saints for whom 
His presence has become an abiding reality and in whom 
is fulfilled His promise to the friend that loves Him: “My 
Father will love him and we will come to him and make 
our abode with him” (Jn. xiv. 23). But not only to those 
who have attained to the full measure of sanctity, is our 
Divine Master the exemplar and teacher of prayer. The little 
children also and all who would enter the kingdom of heaven, 
may pray as He prayed. They may plead and ask as did 
Christ our Lord when on earth; and they may be confident 
of success because of the prayers of our Lord in heaven “ who 
is at the right hand of God and who also maketh intercession 
for us” (Rom. ix. 34). 

H. B. LOUGHNAN. 
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N November 6th, the Royal Society and the Royal 
Astronomical Society held a joint meeting; an un- 
usual occurrence, showing that matters of great im- 
portance for science were to be discussed. The members 
were assembled to listen to an account of the results obtained 
on May 29th of this year by two astronomical expeditions, 
one to Brazil, the other to West Africa. There was a total 
eclipse of the sun at these places on that date, and with the 
light of the sun cut off, a splendid opportunity was afforded 
of photographing the stars in close proximity to the sun’s 
edge. When one realizes that astronomers have been taking 
photographs of the stars ever since the invention of photo- 
graphy, it would seem that there could be no special interest 
attached to these particular observations. On the contrary, 
much depended on them, for it was expected that the results 
obtained would help scientists to decide between two rival 
theories, both claiming to give an explanation of astronomical 
phenomena. There was the traditional Newtonian theory on 
the one hand, and on the other, a new physical theory de- 
veloped by an investigator called Einstein between the years 
1905—1913. The latter theory was a deduction from what 
Einstein called the Principle of Relativity, a principle which, 
if established, would seriously modify some of the funda- 
mental concepts of science, for instance, those of space and 
time. Now, both theories predicted that if the light of a 
star in travelling towards us passes near the sun’s edge, then 
the attraction of the sun would cause the light-ray to bend in- 
wards to a measurable extent. Einstein’s theory, however, 
predicted an amount of deflection just double that pre- 
dicted by the Newtonian theory. Hence the expeditions set 
out with this amongst other purposes, viz., to find what was 
the amount of bending actually observed, and thus to come to 
a decision between the conflicting theories. 

The observations themselves took only a few minutes, but 
in such cases numerous corrections and comparisons have to 
be made before the results can be stated scientifically, and 
it is this subsidiary work which accounts for the long delay 
between May 29th and November 6th. As far as can be 
judged from the reports of the meeting, it was agreed that the 
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final results were in favour of Einstein’s theory. Sir J. J. 
Thomson accepted this conclusion and then proceeded to draw 
attention to the momentous consequences which followed if 
we accepted the corner-stone of Einstein’s work—the Prin- 
ciple of Relativity. Naturally enough, some of the scientists 
present advocated an attitude of caution. It was pointed out 
that in view of the great change in scientific ideas which 
seemed inevitable if we accepted, not only the conclusions, 
but also the premisses of the new theory, it would be better 
to wait and see if there were not some other way of explaining 
the results of May 29th, which would leave unchanged the 
traditional concepts of science. 

The success of Einstein's prediction regarding the effect 
of gravitation upon the light-ray has stimulated popular in- 
terest in a theory already appreciated by physicists, and many 
people are seeking intelligible answers to the two questions 
which naturally suggest themselves. What is this Principle 
of Relativity advocated by Einstein? How far does it actu- 
ally affect the fundamental concepts of science? Let us en- 
deavour to satisfy these queries. 

To answer the first question—What is the Principle of 
Relativity?——It may be best to begin with a description of its 
historical genesis. 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, Kepler showed 
that the orbits of the planets round the sun are elliptical in 
shape and not circular. This in itself constituted a great ad- 
vance on all previous work, in that it was at least a correct 
statement of fact. But Kepler did not put forward any 
theory to explain this fact; he merely showed that it was a 
concise statement of previous astronomical observations. 
Newton (.1642—1727) was the first to show that Kepler's 
laws were all capable of being explained if there existed a 
force of attraction between any two material bodies, which 
was directly proportional to the product of the masses of these 
two bodies and inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between them. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries many new observations of heavenly 
bodies were made by the practical astronomers, and in every 
case their mathematical brethren showed that Newton's law 
of gravitation, as formulated above, was capable of explain- 
ing the new phenomena. The law was accepted as one of 
the fundamental principles of science. Hence the attitude 
was taken up that if the mathematical consequences of the 
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law did not agree with the observed data, the discrepancy 
would be due either to a mistake in the mathematical work or 
to an error of observation. The validity of the law itself 
was never called in question. This attitude was justified by 
its results, and one familiar yet striking example may be 
given to illustrate the influence of the law in promoting fur- 
ther discovery. 

The Newtonian principle was applied to the motion of the 
planet Uranus, but it was found that the calculated results did 
not agree with those actually observed. A revision of the 
mathematical work failed to bring to ‘light any error. It 
was therefore surmised that another planet must exist, as yet 
undiscovered, which was influencing the motion of Uranus. 
Two mathematicians, Adams and Leverrier—independently 
of one another—calculated the position and motion of this 
unknown planet, and then handed on their results to the prac- 
tical astronomers, showing them where to search for the dis- 
turbing body. Had it been visible to the human eye, aided 
by the telescope, it would have been readily discovered. A 
speedier and surer method was adopted by exposing a photo- 
graphic plate and, on examining the result, it was found that 
the predictions of Adams and Leverrier were confirmed, and 
a new planet, Neptune, was added to the list. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, then, the Newtonian 
law was held to be of universal application to astronomical 
phenomena, in spite of the fact that there was at least one un- 
reconciled discrepancy between calculation and observation 
in the case of the planet Mercury. It seemed probable that 
subsequent observations, with more refined instruments, would 
get rid of this discrepancy. 

However, the solution of this difficulty came from a totally 
unexpected quarter. Instead of there being more accurate 
results by means of improved instruments, Einstein makes his 
appearance on the historic stage we have been describing, 
and boldly asks us to give up Newton’s Law and substitute 
in its place one more accurate which he himself has formu- 
lated. He asks us to judge his theory by its results, just as 
we judged Newton’s theory. He points out that his theory 
explains every one of the phenomena which Newton's ex- 
plained; he goes further, and by an unimpeachable process 
of mathematics, shows us that his calculation for Mercury 
actually agrees with the observed results, and, as a climax, 
ventures to predict that if the astronomers will observe star- 
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light which passes near the sun’s edge, they will find that 
the light is bent by an amount just double that predicted by 
Newton's law. LEinstein’s investigations were published be- 
fore the war, but only fully applied during it, and, as we have 
seen, his prediction has just been verified. 

I take it all will agree that a theory which has this amount 
of evidence in its favour is worthy of examination, and that 
an account of the way in which Einstein developed it will 
be interesting at the present moment. 

We have seen that there was a certain discrepancy between 
mathematical theory and observation in the domain of 
astronomy. In the domain of electricity also, there were 
some discrepancies of a similar nature, and herein it was that 
Einstein first succeeded in getting rid of the discrepancies 
between theory and fact. He was then able to apply a simi- 
lar method to astronomy and the theory of gravitation. The 
line of argument he followed is difficult to describe, as it in- 
volves mathematics, but we may attempt to give some idea of 
its main outlines. 

Being a mathematician, Einstein first of all satisfied him- 
self that the mathematical part of previous work was correct, 
and was therefore driven to the conclusion that the dis- 
crepancy was due to some error in the facts to which the 
mathematics were applied. He suspected that the error was 
connected with the way in which observers measure such 
quantities as lengths and times, without taking into account ad? 
the relevant circumstances. We all know that the direction of 
falling rain, as observed from a moving railway carriage, is not 
the real direction. A correction, depending on the velocity of 
the train, must be applied before the real direction is obtained. 
‘Now, it is a common scientific opinion that the earth, in com- 
mon with the whole solar system, is moving through the zther, 
and of course our instruments along with the earth. Hence 
Einstein suspected that we must apply a certain correction 
to all observations of ztherial phenomena, e.g., light, wire- 
less telegraphy, heat, etc., a correction depending on our 
velocity and path through the ether. 

If we could determine our velocity and direction through 
the zther, it would be a comparatively simple matter to de- 
termine this correction. As a matter of fact, all the experi- 
ments so far made with this object have failed to give any 
result; hence Einstein was led to conclude that experiment 
afforded no way out of the difficulty. He states this conclu- 
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sion in the form of a principle which is called the “ Prin- 
ciple of Relativity,’’ and may be given in these words: “It 
is physically impossible, either now or at any future time, 
to determine the velocity of any body relative to the zther.” 
Clearly this is an assumption, for it lays down a proposition, 
not only about the present, but also about the future. 

Not deterred by this failure, Einstein resolved to seek some 
other basis than experiment for the validity of natural laws. 
He sought and found this basis in mathematics, but an ade- 
quate description of his method would lead us too deep into 
mathematical theory for a popular exposition. Perhaps the 
following outline of what he actually did may suffice. He 
took the values actually observed and corrected them for each 
possible value of the unknown velocity of the earth through 
the ether. Now, each separate set of corrected values gives 
its own law, but he was able to show that these different laws 
contained one law in common. This law is clearly a general 
law, true for every possible value of the various corrections 
and must therefore be the required law of nature. 

In other words Einstein was able to show that it was 
mathematically possible to allow for the fact that we are mov- 
ing through the zther without actually knowing the magni- 
tude and direction of that motion. This is a veritable feat 
of mathematics, and we cannot here follow its intricacies; 
luckily there is another test of validity, that of correspondence 
with observed facts, and judged by this criterion there seems 
to be no doubt that the law obtained by the new method is 
superior to the old. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is still an in- 
fluential current of opinion against Einstein’s theory. There 
is another prediction based on the theory, viz., the shifting 
of the lines of the spectrum towards the red, which is being 
tested by experiment, but the issue is still doubtful.. More- 
over, there are also some general objections which are continu- 
ally put forward, and they are given here with the hope that the 
answers to them may make the main ideas of the new theory 
stand out more clearly. 

The first objection urges that if you deny the possibility 
of measuring the velocity of a body relative to the ether, 
you must also deny the existence of the ether. The reply is 
that we have no right to assume that matter of every kind is 
necessarily subject to physical experiment. It may be that 
some matter exists in a form beyond sensible perception. 
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The second objection tries to prove that the new theory 
destroys the objective reality of the concepts of space and 
time, for the Principle of Relativity implies that we can never 
attain a fixed and absolute measure of these quantities. This 
latter assertion may be admitted, but, as these quantities exist 
independently of our measures of them, the reality of space 
and time is in no way touched by our failure to measure them 
adequately. 

The third objection is at first sight more serious. If Ein- 
stein’s view of measurement be correct, then it is urged that 
it is impossible to gain any knowledge of the real laws of 
nature. For these laws are always stated in terms of the 
fundamental concepts of length and time, and therefore if 
we cannot know the rea/ values of these quantities, neither 
can we find the real laws connecting these quantities. In 
other words, science must be content with laws connecting 
particular measured lengths and times, and never presume 
to assert that any of the laws thus obtained are also valid 
universally. There may be such absolute laws, but we can 
never know them. In reply, it is to be noted that the ob- 
jection supposes there is only ove way of finding a law of 
nature, viz., by measuring absolute lengths and times. This 
supposition must be denied as there is also the possibility 
that a law found to hold between observed lengths and times 
may also be the law holding between the corresponding real 
quantities; even though the latter quantities, considered in- 
dividually, can never be determined. It is just this possi- 
bility which is at the root of Einstein’s work, and if we use 
the criterion of actual success, it seems more than probable 
that the new work is sound in principle. 

In conclusion, we may ask, “‘ How far do Einstein's views 
affect the fundamental ideas of science?” In the first place, 
we must notice that the primary object of scientific investiga- 
tion is the discovery of the laws of the universe in a mathe- 
matical form, though it is also hoped that ultimately we may 
gain some knowledge of the nature of reality. There are 
two stages in this work; in the first we get hold of the facts 
as accurately as possible, and in the second we weld these 
facts together by means of a mathematical theory. The 
works of Kepler and Newton, taken together, give a concrete 
illustration of these two processes. 

Yet we have seen that Newton's theory did not satisfy the 
ideal of a law of nature in that theory and fact were not com- 
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pletely integrated. However, the usual attitude was to 
ascribe the error to some undetected fact. Einstein was not 
satisfied with this explanation. He asserts that there is a 
source of error in measurement which has been treated as 
negligible, and in consequence, has led to an incorrect state- 
ment of the law. This source of error has been the neglect 
of the motion of the earth, together with the rest of the solar 
system, through the ether. Nevertheless, he did not stop at 
negative criticism; he also devised a mathematical means 
for eliminating the source of error he had pointed out, and 
then found that the statement of the law needed revision. 
And as we have seen the new law was more in accordance 
with the facts than the old. Judged by this criterion, the new 
law can be accepted, and further, it does not seem that the 
general objections urged against it have any force. Finally, 
the new views introduced by Einstein can hardly be said to 
have effected a complete rejection of previous work; there 
has been no really serious crisis ; but attention has been called 
to a neglected source of error in scientific measurement and 


means have been provided to remedy that defect. 
C. W. O'HARA. 
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“‘ Per omnia pro similitudine absque peccato.”—Heb. iv. 15. 


ORD, Thou hast known the dawn of day as we, 
The swift and crowded hours, the innermost 
Design of thought, the undetermined free 
Mode of our will, our one untrammelled boast. 


To Thee all human messages of sense 
Came as to us, the raiment of the trees, 
The whisper of long grass, the recompense 
Of sleep; the hill’s, the ocean's ecstasies. 


All these were Thine, in highest consciousness 
Accepted, finely loved. And yet again 

Were Thine our native doom of loneliness, 

Our silent times, our anguish, all our pain. 


But, O, beyond this full humanity, 

Remains one realm Thou could’st not enter in, 
One privilege we could not yield to Thee... . 
The joy triumphant of forgiven sin! 


EDWIN ESSEX, O.P. 


























EMPTY HOUSES 


BRIEF spell of summer had returned,and had lit up 

A with gold the grey, rock-bound village. The sun 

had awakened the little place from the torpor into 

which it had sunk for the long winter months; and with the 

stimulus of unwonted warmth the villagers came down to 
the beach, and aped the pleasures of the summer visitors. 

So when Mark Penhale reached the edge of the cliffs, and 
peered down into the valley where lay the village, stone built 
and frowning in the cleft of the hills that led to the sea, it 
bore an air of inconsequent innocent gaiety that contrasted 
oddly with its stern rugged features—and made him remem- 
ber a gallant lad he had seen, who in the thick of battle had 
suddenly laughed out a clear child’s laugh. 

“T could rest here!” he sighed, as he scrambled down to 
the crooked street below; and that night he slept sound there, 
with the boom of the Atlantic in his ears. And in spite of 
wind, rain, and fog, which followed close on the Indian sum- 
mer, he felt he had reached his haven. Here he would abide 
—the roar of battle still echoed in his ears, but here he would 
forget it. Books he could get from town— isolation would 
but make his research work the more independent and 
original. 

But he could not stand the uncertainty of lodgings. He 
must find a home. To his surprise there were houses to be 
had. With the closing of the tin mines many families had 
migrated ; and a muddy beach made the little town less popu- 
lar as a pleasure place than many resorts of smaller charm. 

There were empty houses. 

He had had no home for twenty years, so he looked with 
enthusiasm for the house that was to shelter him. 

It was on a day of November mist that he found it, but the 
autumn murk did not dim his ardour—the stern cliffs seemed 
to have but got their own when they pulled the grey cloaks 
of cloud around them. 

He had looked at several houses before, but they had been 
low-lying, or gardenless, or impracticable. A coastguard 
man had described this one to him that morning—from the 
utilitarian standpoint it sounded right; what he was eager 
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to see was its situation. So in the dull early afternoon he 
walked out by the cliff road, and up the little gully where it 
lay. He saw at a glance that the situation was ideal. A long, 
narrow garden lay before and behind the house, the steep 
front plot being defended from the sea winds by a grove of 
low cut trees; but from the high perched cottage windows 
he guessed that the blue line of the sea would be visible. Be- 
hind was a good road that led toa hamlet, out of sight yet not 
far away, which gave a feeling of security combined with 
remoteness. If only the house were right! 

He hurried up the garden path—the coastguard, who had 
some sort of oversight of the place, had assured him the door 
should be left open—and entered. A glance told him that 
all was well. The rooms were few, but spacious and well- 
designed ; and as he entered a long, pleasant room with a fine 
northern light, he guessed at once how such a house had come 
there. Some artist had evidently built it for himself, and 
this had been the studio. 

“What a laboratory it'll make!” he exclaimed. “I shall 
be able to work here!” 

Then he started: someone was moving near at hand. He 
strode across the passage and entered the kitchen, and there 
stood a woman. 

Already he felt her an interloper. He raised his cap, and 
hesitated. She spoke first. 

“I’m just looking over this empty house,” she remarked. 

He considered her for a moment. She was a woman of 
about his own age and class—could she be a client for this 
house? The idea startled him, he had felt so sure of posses- 
sion. He thought it best to be indifferent; to take the situa- 
tion lightly. 

“ There is a great fascination in empty houses,” he said. 

“Especially if they are isolated human documents like 
this,’ she answered. ‘“ Who chose to live here with his back 
to the world, I wonder? And did he find that that———”’ she 
paused, and together they listened to the dull roar of the 
Atlantic, ‘“‘made him feel too tragically small, so that he 
moved back among his kind to assert himself?” 

The man laughed. 

“Probably he found that Nature, pure and simple, didn't 
pay,” he suggested dryly, “so he took to pandering to human 
nature, and turned fashionable portrait painter.”’ 

‘No, no,” she cried. “‘ Don’t slander my artist. I believe 
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he died struggling to reach the ideal, but he left behind just 
one work r 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Women are all idealists,” he said. ‘‘ My solution is pro- 
bably nearer the truth. But what’s the place like upstairs, 
I wonder?” 

“It’s well designed. The artist must have been archi- 
tect too. You must go and see how cleverly he’s trapped 
every view worth seeing.” 

Together they explored the cottage. Together they 
pointed out its faults, its isolation, its few rooms; and then 
unconsciously their native honesty would break through their 
reserve, and they would show the enthusiasm they felt. Mark 
Penhale would have enjoyed this woman’s company, had he 
not felt that here was a possible rival. 

“There is another place nearer the hamlet; have you seen 
that?” she asked presently. “It is larger, and in many ways 
more convenient than this.” 

“It is no good for me,” he declared. ‘‘Can you tell me 
where Grange House is? That is where the landlord lives. 
I go there to-day, now, to make this house mine.” 

They had returned to the room that had once been a studio, 
and were leaning idly one at either side of a wide low window. 
She ran her finger up and down the dusty pane before she 
turned and spoke. 

“Grange House is a full three miles away,” she told him, 
“right along the cliff path, and down the next cove and up 
again. But I ought to save you the journey, for this house 
is—mine!” 

“ Yours?” he echoed. 

“Mine!” she replied. 

He had not been prepared for disappointment, and he had 
set his heart on this; but he managed to say pleasantly :: 

“ I'd have liked it, but since that is not to be I am glad you 
have the luck! Are you moving in soon?” 

“Yes, in a week or two,” she said. 

“You should have warned me that I was trespassing.” 

“I was glad of an unbiassed opinion,” she said in some 
confusion. 

That jarred on him: it did not coincide with his estimate 
of the woman. 

“TI hope you will be very happy here,” he said convention- 
ally, and turned to go. But she called him back. 
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“Stay!” she cried. ‘‘ You might like the other house, the 
empty house I mentioned. I'll tell you where it is.” 

“‘ After one disappointment perhaps I'd better pause,” he 
laughed; but all the same he listened to her directions, then 
thanking her he left. 

He turned to look back from the cliffs—what a home he 
could have made there! But she would fit it well; there was 
something about her sober matured beauty that would blend 
with the miniature dignity of the place. Since it was not 
for him, he was glad for her to have it. 

On second thoughts he went on to look at the other house. 
It was not far away, a pleasant enough spot. It might do, 
it probably would do, as the other was not available. From 
the upper windows there was a glimpse of the sea. And look- 
ing out he saw a woman’s figure hurrying along. A second 
glance convinced him that it was the interloper, and he won- 
dered at the rate she walked. An hour later he followed her 
way. It had occurred to him that the lawyer of Grange 
House might have other property to sell; anyhow it would be 
a pleasant walk and a new one. The mist had thickened into 
fog, and the dull afternoon was closing in, but the road was a 
safe one,and he wanted quick action to work off the annoyance 
of the afternoon. Mr. Trevella, the lawyer, lived in the top 
house, he learnt in the cove; and he had reached the end of 
his garden, and was walking under the shelter of the high 
hedge that sheltered it, when he heard voices. Evidently two 
people were parting at the garden gate, so he paused to avoid 
the slight embarrassment of interrupting them. 

“The place is yours, Miss Beverley, as surely as though you 
held the deeds,” said a man’s voice. 

Then a woman spoke, and he started, for he knew that 
quiet, incisive tone; he had heard it that day—that day in 
the empty house! 

“T want to be sure of the place—dquite sure!” 

“‘ My dear lady, considering that one hour ago I had never 
heard your name I think you are quite remarkably sure! One 
can’t complete the sale of a house as quickly as that of a 
pound of sugar!” 

“But no one can outbid me?” 

“I consider myself a man of honour,” the other replied 
with some asperity. 

“Please forgive me if I’m over anxious,” the girl ex- 
claimed. ‘ But now I must hurry away. It's quite dark.” 
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“You are not nervous; you're sure you're safe?.” 

“ Quite safe, thank you. Good evening!” 

A moment later she brushed past him as he stood back 
against the hedge. 

Mark Penhale had been a most innocent eavesdropper, but 
he had heard enough to tell him all. The woman in the 
empty house had lied to him. She had seen they were rivals, 
she had guessed he might outbid her, or outrun her to get in 
his claim. And because he, like a fool, had accepted her 
simple word, she had come racing here to outwit him. Well 
the thing was irrecoverable, he himself had heard the old 
lawyer, with an honest voice, say so. 

He'd been fooled, so he might as well take it lying down, 
or else—he laughed aloud, it was not a pleasant laugh, and 
went striding down the hill after the woman, He overtook 
her as she climbed the opposite steep hillside. It was quite 
dark now, a breathless clammy November night, with only 
an occasional sea-bird’s cry, and the lap of the outgoing tide 
to break the deadly silence. He could barely distinguish 
her form, but he could hear her panting breath as he drew 
near, and he knew from its quickening that she was nervous 
when she felt his presence. 

For a minute he walked by her—it was a mere bully’s trick, 
and he knew it, but he felt no mercy for her that night. Then 
he spoke. 

“* So you've got your house?” he asked. 

She stood still for a moment, then walked slowly on. 

“You are the man who was there,” shesaid. ‘I know your 
voice. Yes, I told you the house was mine.” 

“And I happened to overhear your conversation with the 
lawyer at the gate just now! You're a clever woman, Miss 
Beverley. You saw at a glance that if it came to a race 
between us I could cover the cove road in half the time you 
could. So you wisely mitigated your physical disadvantage 
by predating the truth by justone hour! I congratulate you! 
Yet in fairness to myself I don’t believe I’d have used my 
advantages as you imagined!” 

They were standing together now at the brow of the hill, 
the sullen fog wrapped close around them, they seemed as 
alone as if they owned a planet. At last she spoke with a 
sort of choking sob. 

“I’m not used to lying,” she said, “ though of course you 
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don’t believe that—and now I’ve bungled the whole thing. 
What shall we do? You had better take the house.” 

“Have it? NotI!” hecried. “No, I’m taking the other 
house. You'll have a near neighbour, Miss Beverley, who 
knows you.” 

She walked on in a sort of desperate hurry. 

“So you are going to take it that way?” she asked. “If 
I had as much money as pride I’d throw up the place, as it 
is I'm committed. You walk faster than I; don’t let me 
detain you,” she added. 

“Yes, I walk faster than you!” he jeered. “ All the same 
for my own self-respect’s sake I must see you home in safety.” 

For the next hour they walked in almost unbroken silence. 
She was glad of his guidance, yet she hated to feel the ob- 
ligation. And in his anger he gloried in her discomfort. 

A month later the odd pair were neighbours. 

Agnes Beverley, when she had saved every penny in the 
highly-paid war days, had often dreamed of this home of 
hers that was to be—she had pictured her little house by the 
sea, where, mere money grubbing ended, she could devote 
herself to the art she loved. Now she had got the home, 
her work, her books, there was but one jarring note—her 
neighbour! 

She and Mark Penhale were so isolated. To be sure there 
were cottagers around, but no one of their own sort or in- 
terests. Under happier circumstances their friendship might 
nave been ideal, as it was, his continued presence spoilt every- 
thing. She knew she was in the wrong, she had lied boldly 
and meanly to grasp what she coveted. Well, she paid the 
price | 

Mark Penhale was a gentleman. He never mentioned the 
matter again. But she had angered him intensely, and there 
was a mean streak in his temperament. He had learnt that 
dark foggy night that the woman's pride revolted against 
obligations—and thereafter his way of revenge was plain. 

He never showed her the frank confidence which means 
friendship given and accepted, but he overwhelmed her with 
kind deeds. Was the water main frozen, as it chanced to 
be more than once that winter, then, however soon Agnes rose, 
she found waiting at her door buckets of water drawn from 
the well. When she was ill, it was Mark Penhale’s old house- 
keeper who was sent to her help. He brought her mail, lent 
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her books, carried her parcels, mended her gate, and did the 
hundred little offices of which the mere male is capable. It 
was useless for her to beg him not, he merely heaped more 
coals of fire on her head. She longed to return his kind- 
nesses, but a certain aloofness on his part forbade. Besides, 
she felt to accept was her punishment. She was not happy 
in the home of her dreams. 

And Mark Penhale? 

He had got to himself a house, a home he failed to make. 
So instead he absorbed himself in his work, he lived for that 
—that, and revenging himself through kindness to the woman 
whom he thought he hated. 

The months passed by, and winter changed reluctantly into 
a chill, wistful spring. Mark began to feel he was in sight 
of happiness. Soon, quite soon, he would have a new truth 
to give the world—his work was not in vain. He was 
almost ready to announce the result of his researches, there 
was just the last culminating note to be added. 

And then the blow fell. 

When the London papers arrived one wet March afternoon 
he read the devastating news—another man had raced him, 
and carried off his honours. In his anger and disappointment 
the walls of the house seemed to oppress him, and he strode 
out on the wet cliff road, till his physical discomfort tem- 
porarily displaced his mental pain. Then, as he trudged 
home past Agnes Beverley’s door, he paused. 

After all it was her fault, she had outwitted him at the start 
—+she had diverted his mind from his science—well, she 
should have this culminating punishment, she should know 
of his disappointment! 

The thought flashed through his mind that if this woman 
were what he held her to be, she would rejoice in his dis- 
comfort, but he knew that was not so. He had an overwhelm- 
ing desire to tell his story to one who would understand—he 
knew she would. So he went in. 

Agnes was at work in her studio. She gave one glance at 
his sombre face, then making him comfortable by her wood 
fire, she asked simply, “ What is wrong?” 

So he told her all. She did not interrupt by question or 
exclamation, and when he had done they sat side by side 
staring into the glowing logs. Then she said: “ You won't 
stop climbing the ladder because another man has chanced 
to get a step ahead of you?.” 
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“No,” he said. “Oh, no! I’m not a coward at heart!” 
Then he smiled. “ It seems my lot to be out-distanced,” he 
added. 

She flushed. It was his first most distant allusion to the 
cause of their quarrel. She glanced at him shyly. 

“IT had almost hoped,” she said, “ when you came and told 
me this, that I was forgiven.” 

“ Forgiven!" he echoed. “Why I forgave you months 
ago, but I never knew it.” And he laid his cold hand on her 
warm one. 

“You have had your disappointment to-day,” the woman 
went on, “ but my life here has been one disappointment—I 
suppose,” she added frankly, “ because my house is built upon 
a lie.” 

“And mine was founded upon small revenge,” he cried. 
“That is why it never prospered.” 

The rain clouds had passed away, and from the wide 
windows came a gleam of the turquoise waves shining beyond. 
He turned and saw their blue reflected in the woman’s eyes. 

“Empty houses, empty houses!” he exclaimed. “Our 
homes will be but empty houses if we build them on false- 
hood and revenge! Let’s lay fresh foundations, Agnes, and 
start anew!” 

““Now you must take my house to prove that I’m for- 
given!” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered smiling, “ yes, I'll take your house— 
and you!” 


DORA FOWLER MARTIN. 

















SOME PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM 


TOKENS OF ESPOUSAL. 


LOSELY akin in some respects to the phenomenon 
of stigmatization, but in other features very differ- 


ent, the spontaneous appearance of a miraculous ring 
upon the finger of certain virgins of holy life is not unfre- 
quently mentioned in hagiographical records. In nearly all 
such cases the outward manifestation is preceded by an 
ecstasy in which the soul thus favoured believes herself to 
have gone through some form of mystic espousal with Christ 
our Saviour. This last experience is one which is met with 
repeatedly in the lives of holy women, but we do not by any 
means always hear that the ceremony left behind it any per- 
manent or physical token of its occurrence. Even when some 
abiding memorial of this union remains, it is very often purely 
subjective ; just as happens in the case of many stigmatized 
persons, who feel the pain of the wounds, even though no 
outward sign appears of the cause of these sufferings. The 
best known example of an invisible espousal ring is that of 
St. Catherine of Siena. In the year 1367, so her biographers 
tell us, the Saint had a vision in which she saw our Saviour 
with His Blessed Mother, St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul, 
and St. Dominic. Our Lord addressed her and made known 
His intention of “espousing her soul to Him in faith.” 
Thereupon our Lady took Catherine’s right hand and held it 
out to her Son, and He placed on the ring-finger a ring of 
gold which was set with four pearls and a diamond. Then 
the vision disappeared, but the ring, though invisible to all 
other eyes but her own, remained upon her finger. Ray- 
mond of Capua, her confessor and biographer, tells us how 
““She many times admitted to me, though with bashfulness, 
that she always saw that ring on her finger, and that there 
never was a time when she did not perceive it.”” Further- 
more, a curious statement is made in a manuscript which be- 
longed to the Carthusians of Pontignano, where St. Cather- 
ine’s ring-finger was kept as a relic, to the effect that sundry 
devout persons, in venerating the relic, saw the ring upon it, 
though generally speaking the ring was invisible to all.1 


* AA.SS., April, Vol. III. p. 891. 
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Perhaps the best way of setting about the investigation be- 
fore us will be to start with an account of two cases of mystic 
espousals of comparatively recent date. For both of these 
I am indebted to the work of Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre,' and al- 
though, as I have previously explained, the writer referred 
to is utterly wanting in the critical faculty, still his good 
faith is beyond question. When he is merely reporting the 
words of others or describing what he has seen with his own 
eyes, his statements may be received with every confidence. 
The first whom he mentions of the two modern recipients 
of this favour is Célestine Fenouil, born at Manosque (Basses 
Alpes) in 1849. She received the stigmata, it appears, at 
the age of seventeen, and three years later was marked with 
the crown of thorns. In 1874 took place her mystical 
espousals with Jesus Christ, and on this occasion she is be- 
lieved to have received a ring from Him. Eye-witnesses 
described it to Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre as follows: 


It is a vivid red line encircling the finger, with tiny, crosses 
occurring at intervals. The bezel represents a heart pierced with 
three swords. This ring shows much more conspicuously on Sun- 
days, when it shines with extraordinary brilliance. It is not 
formed of little clots of blood adhering to the skin, but it is 
just a red mark, probably accompanied with a thickening of the 
epidermis.? 


One might feel some doubt as to the accuracy of this 
account, were it not that confirmation is forthcoming from a 
paper contributed to a medical journal, the Annales de Der- 
matologie.* The writer, a local physician named Dauvergne, 
had seen Célestine on some few occasions after she had re- 
ceived the stigmata, but as there was much talk and preju- 
dice in the neighbourhood, the mother had raised an objection 
against further visits. None the less, Dr. Dauvergne, in the 
medical study referred to, remarks: 


Witnesses whose trustworthiness I cannot question assure me 
that recently, since I last saw the patient, a sort of ring with 
a bezel develops on her ring-finger every Sunday. The ring then 
disappears, only to manifest itself again at the same fixed day 
and hour, without changing the day or interfering with the ap- 
pearance of the ordinary wounds on Fridays. . . . What patho- 

1 La Stigmatisation, Vol. Il. pp. 114—117. Cf. pp. 86—87. 

2 Imbert Gourbeyre, II. p. 114. He states that this account was sent him in 


1876. 
8 I have, unfortunately, had no access to this journal : I have had to copy 


the extracts given by Gourbeyre. 
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genical influence can we invoke to explain this new phenomenon? 
Is it a girl’s fantasy to which her thoughts persistently cling? 
And yet she is a simple child whose mind is fixed upon the Host 
and the ciborium. Why, in that case, does not the picture of 
one of these develop upon her breast? Or must we believe that 
Jesus Christ has chosen to mark out His chosen spouse in this 
way? Imagination and science become lost in inextricable con- 
fusion when we study manifestations of this sort. 


In the case of Célestine Fenouil, Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre was 
unable to verify the facts for himself, but in that of Marie- 
Julie Jahenny, of whose stigmata we have already spoken, 
every facility was afforded him for personal inspection. 
Marie-Julie, then about twenty-three years old, exhibited in 
successive stages the various phenomena of stigmatization, 
beginning in March, 1873. These were crowned in the 
February of the following year by the appearance of a mys- 
stical ring, i.e., a hoop of vivid red encircling the ring-finger 
of her right hand. After four years’ interval this appearance 
was further enhanced by the addition of three black points 
in the place where the bezel of the ring would naturally be 
looked for ; but at a somewhat later date the circlet was trans- 
formed into a pattern of dots and dashes, a facsimile of 
which is also given by Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre (Za Stigma- 
tisation, II. p.86). The first appearance of the ring was 
formally made known to Marie-Julie some time beforehand, 
and when in ecstasy she spoke of these forthcoming mystic 
espousals and declared that witnesses ought to be present 
when they occurred. The actual day was named (February 
20, 1874), and Dr. Gourbeyre explains that he had in his 
possession a letter from her confessor, the Abbé David, 
written in January and definitely announcing this date. On 
Friday, February 20th, everything occurred as had been fore- 
told, and two days afterwards, says Dr. Gourbeyre, I received 
the following letter: 


God be praised. Yesterday we had the most consoling day 
imaginable. Everything previously foretold has been realized. 
In accordance with the directions of Monseigneur (the 
Bishop) I had made arrangements beforehand. There were four- 
teen men there to act as witnesses, seven from Blain, one from, 
Cambon, two from G4vre, three from Nantes sent from the 
Cathedral, and one from La Fraudais [the hamlet in which Marie- 
Julie resided]. At half past eight we had satisfied ourselves 
that the wounds were quite dry, that the ring-finger of the right 
hand was in a healthy state, pale as death without any trace of 
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a ring. At nine o'clock all the wounds [the stigmata] began to 
bleed. At about a quarter past we perceived that the finger was 
becoming swollen and reddening under the skin. About a quarter 
to ten blood was running from the upper and lower surface 
of the finger, and by degrees we saw the ring take shape. It is 
now clearly marked for all her life to come. . . . Monseigneur 
is full of enthusiasm.! 


Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre, writing in 1894, remarks: “‘ Marie- 
Julie’s ring remains to the present day. I saw it again in 
October, 1891, still a ring made in the fleshy tissues (f¢oujours 
fait dans les chairs), like a hoop of red coral which had sunk 
into the skin.” 

With this definite evidence before us of the reality of such 
happenings in modern times, it becomes difficult to reject 
as mere fable a score of similar incidents which are described 
in hagiographical records of earlier date. Among the more 
noteworthy of these is the series of mystic espousals recounted 
in the Life of St. Veronica Giuliani. We have her own narra- 
tive of these events, most reluctantly written down by her on 
various occasions in deference to the commands of her con- 
fessors and other ecclesiastical superiors. She herself 
describes the espousals as scveral times renewed, and she is 
also our authority for a change in the form and fashion of the 
rings which she received in these visions from the hand of 
‘our Saviour.2 What interests us most here, however, is not 
the Saint’s impressions of what she herself saw, but rather 
what was seen by others after the ecstasy had passed and 
she had returned to her normal state. Ordinarily it would 
seem that nothing was perceptible, but there are at the same 
time two quite definite pieces of testimony given under oath’ 
by her fellow religious in the process of canonization. Sister 
Mary Spanaciani deposed that on one occasion she, when a 
novice, had seen the ring quite distinctly. 


It encircled her ring-finger exactly as ordinary rings do. On 
the outside there appeared to be a raised stone, as large as a 
pea, and of a red colour, which inspired me with fear and venera- 
tion, as is usual when we see anything supernatural or miraculous, 
Several times I was on the point of asking her what it was, but 
I never ventured to do so; and meantime the countenance of 
the servant of God was glowing and radiant, as though she were 
in a sort of rapture, and this proved to be the case, for though 


' Ibid. p. 116. 
® See for example Pizzicaria, Un Tesoro Naseosto, ossia Diario di S. Veronica 
Giuliani, Vol. I, p. 345, note. Cf. pp. 258, 369, 389. 
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I asked her various questions, she never answered to the point. 
It was, however, remarkable that a few hours after, though [ 
looked at her hand carefully, there was no ring or jewel there; 
and now that it had disappeared, she was herself again and able 
to give connected replies to my enquiries,! 


Still more valuable is the testimony of the holy nun, 
Florida Ceoli, a confidant of the Saint, and herself a candi- 
date for beatification. According to her account also, the 
ring was not ordinarily visible, but became perceptible at 
times. Suor Florida had been ordered by Father Tassinari 
and Father Crivelli to keep a look out for any such manifesta- 
tions. Hence we learn that she found an opportunity on 
one such occasion, when the ring became visible, 


to touch the ring-finger of the Saint’s right hand, and precisely; 
in the place where rings are worn she felt a hoop (cerchietto), 
which seemed to be under the outer skin, and that she also saw 
with her own eyes that there was in the same place a visible 
appearance, as of a vein going round and round the finger, but 
it was hard. Further she stated that once in the precise place 
where the jewel is wont to be set in a ting she saw a sort of 
gem standing out and raised above the surface, white and clear 
yellow in colour, of the size and shape of a bean.? 


Of the good faith of this extremely scrupulous and truth- 
ful Sister there can be no possible doubt, and as her testi- 
mony is in close agreement with much other evidence of the 
same kind, we are fairly justified in believing in the objective 
validity of the fact thus attested concordantly by sight and 
touch. 

But probably the most interesting of all the cases of mystic 
espousals accompanied by physical and external phenomena 
is that of St. Catherine de’ Ricci. All the evidence is ac- 
cessible in the printed Positio super Virtutibus, of which a 
copy may be found in the British Museum Library. The 
Promoter of the Faith, at the time when the cause was brought 
before the Congregation of Rites, was the famous Prosper 
Lambertini, even better known afterwards as Pope Benedict 
XIV. The question of St. Catherine’s ring attracted his par- 
ticular attention, and he made several criticisms which were 
replied to in detail by the Postulator of the Cause. St. 
Catherine, it should be noted, was born in 1522 and died 
in 1589. Unfortunately it was only in 1614 that the first 
' Salvatori, Life of S. Veronica Giuliani, Oratorian Series, Eng. trans, p. 109. 
2 Quoted by Pizzicaria, Un Tesoro Nascosio, p. 258, note. 
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juridical examination of witnesses took place in connection 
with the cause of beatification. As the ring had originally 
become manifest in April, 1542, it was practically impos- 
sible that any of the nuns who had formed part of the com- 
munity when this wonder first occurred could be living to 
give evidence in 1614, seventy-two years afterwards. But 
the phenomenon showed itself at least intermittently through- 
out Catherine’s life, and apart from written and second-hand 
testimony, some few witnesses were able to give evidence of 
what they themselves had seen. A few brief notes upon this, 
apparently somewhat conflicting, evidence may not be un- 
acceptable. 

Sister Dorothea Vecchi, aged eighty-three, deposed that 
she had herself seen the ring, and she described it as having 
a hoop of gold, but in the place of the bezel a protuberance 
in the flesh of the finger. 

Sister Mary Magdalen Ricasoli, aged sixty-eight, had seen 
the ring twice, once when a child—but of this occasion she 
remembered little or nothing—the second time after the 
Saint’s death. Then when the body was lying before the altar 
she clearly saw, and continued to see until the body was 
buried, a livid mark (us livido) round the index finger of 
the left hand. 

Donna Isabella de’ Bonsignori, aged fifty, saw the hand of 
the Saint one day at the gate of the convent, not long before 
her death. There was a ring on the index finger of the left 
hand—at least it had the form of a ring, but it appeared to 
her entirely of flesh raised up like a ridge. The Saint, notic- 
ing that her eyes were fixed on the ring, at once hid her hand 
again under her scapular where she usually kept it. 

Sister Angela Arrighetti, aged fifty-eight, once saw an ex- 
traordinary radiance coming from one finger of the Saint’s 
hand when she chanced to raise it in prayer in the Oratory. 
The splendour so dazzled her that she could not see what 
sort of a ring it was. 

Donna Dianora, wife of Paul de Salis, aged sixty, saw it 
two years before Catherine’s death. She saw it when the 
Saint chanced to rest her left hand on the grille. It was a 
ring of gold, very dazzling, and she could not help asking 
herself what ring this could be, but she thought that perhaps 
prioresses and superiors wore such a ring. 

Sister Elizabeth Dardinelli, aged sixty-seven, had seen a 
red circle round the ring finger. 
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Sister Serafina Baroncini, aged seventy-seven, saw the ring 
when a girl before she entered the Order. It was under her 
eyes for half an hour when she had been sent into the Scrip- 
torium, and Catherine took her by the hand. It was a gold 
ring with a brilliant white stone, “‘so that I could see myself 
reflected in it” (che io mi specchiavo dentro). 

Sister Frances Serafina Strozzi, aged forty-three, saw the 
ring asa cchild. It was a fold of the flesh of the finger in 
the shape of a ring. 

This practically exhausts the list of witnesses de visu, 
From an evidential point of view, however, the two most valu- 
able testimonies produced in the Canonization Process were 
written documents, The one was a copy of a letter written by 
Father Thomas Neri, a Dominican, in 1549. The other an 
excerpt from certain notes upon the life of Catherine, which 
had been compiled by Sister Mary Magdalen Strozzi, her 
privileged companion and nurse in illness. Father Neri had 
evidently been much impressed by the account he had ob- 
tained of the wonderful manifestations of which Catherine 
was the subject, and his letter was penned in quite early days, 
forty years before Catherine’s death and seven years after 
the mystic nuptials first took place. He repeats in some de- 
tail the story of Catherine’s vision, going into such particulars 
as these: 


Then Jesus took from His left hand and from the finger next 
to the little finger a ring as described above (viz., a gold ring 
adorned with a magnificent diamond and enamelled in red), and 
while the Queen of Heaven continued to hold Catherine’s hand 
Jesus Christ placed this most beautiful ring upon the finger which 
is called the index, next to the long finger of her left hand, say- 
ing, “ I give thee this in token that thou shalt always remain my 
spouse and in token that thou shalt never be led astray by the 
tempter in anything,” and He added, “ Now thou art my bride 
indeed.”” Then Jesus kissed her on the mouth, and Our Lady 
in the same spot and moment did likewise, and Catherine, ex- 
cusing herself to Jesus that she had no words to thank Him as 
her heart desired, only said, ““ My Lord I thank Thee that Thou 
hast deigned to take this wretched creature for Thy Bride.” 


The details, however, which particularly interest us in our 
present inquiry, are those set out in the following passage. 
It should be remembered that the espousals took place dur- 
ing an ecstasy on Easter Sunday: 
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Within a fortnight of Easter, the true ring, that is to say the 
ring of gold with its diamond, was seen by three very holy sisters 
at different times, each of them being over forty-five years of 
age. One was Sister Potentiana of Florence, the second Sister 
Mary Magdalen of Prato [this was Mary Magdalen Strozzi, who 
left the manuscript account of her beloved Mother Catherine], the 
third Sister Aurelia of Florence, so the Superiors of our Province 
have ascertained. 

A command was laid upon this holy virgin (Catherine) by her 
superior to ask a favour of Jesus Christ; and by Him the favour 
was granted that all the sisters saw the ring, or at least a counter- 
feit presentment of it, in this sense, that for three, days con- 
tinuously, #.e. the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter 
week, all the sisters beheld on the finger beside the long finger of 
the left hand, and in the place where she said the ring was, a 
red lozenge (guadretio) to represent the stone or diamond, and 
similarly they saw a red circlet around the finger in place of the 
ring, which lozenge and circlet Catherine averred she had never 
seen in the same way as the sisters, because she always beheld 
the ring of gold and enamel with its diamond. Also the ring 
was seen in this way as a reddening of the flesh throughout the 
whole of Ascension Day, 1542, and also on the day of Corpus 
Christi, when it was accompanied by a most wonderful perfume 
which was perceived by all. 


Father Neri also goes on to remark that this reddening of 
the finger could not have been due to any paint or dye, for 
on Corpus Christi day, as he relates, Catherine was brought 
into the church that the Governor of the city might see this 
wonderful red circlet. But all traces of it disappeared in 
his presence, though immediately afterwards it showed itself 
again to the nuns. 

Regarding Father Neri’s statement that three of the elder 
nuns were privileged to see the real ring of gold and red 
enamel, it is curious that no confirmation of this seems to be 
found in Sister Mary Magdalen Strozzi’s own notes, though 
she is one of the three Sisters mentioned. What she does 
make perfectly clear is that for three days after Easter there 
was a red circle round Catherine’s finger, which she describes 
as a ring “between skin and skin,”? corresponding closely 
to what Dr. Imbert Gourbeyre tells of Marie-Julie that her 


' S. Cong. Rituum, Positio super Virtutibus, Summarium, p. 352. Cf. Responsio 


ad animadversiones, p. 79. 
2 **Li appare nella mano manca nel dito indice un circolo rosso fra pelle e 
pelle che pareva il vero anello e circondava tutto il dito e nella mezzo si allar- 


gava a uso di pietra quadrata,”—Process, p. 195. 
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finger looked as if a red coral ring had been buried in the 
flesh. Again Sister Mary Magdalen’s notes give a curiously 
touching impression of her solicitude lest Catherine had be- 
come the dupe of some wile of the devil. She went to the 
confessor about it, and together they made experiments with 
cinnabar and other pigments, but they found they could pro- 
duce nothing in the least like the reddening on Catherine’s 
finger. Then Sister Mary Magdalen went to Catherine her- 
self, and seems frankly to have told her doubts and scruples. 
These abnormal manifestations, she urged, were contrary to 
the spirit and traditions of the convent and were very dan- 
gerous to humility and to that desire for self-effacement which 
was so important in the religious life. Catherine agreed, 
and was delighted to let her do anything she pleased in 
order to get rid of the mark. She only blamed herself and 
begged their pardon for being the cause of so much trouble 
and disquiet of mind among the rest of the community. So 
Sister Mary Magdalen put the finger into her mouth to find 
if the red mark had any taste, and also left it to steep in 
water, and then tried to wash out the mark with soap—all, of 
course, without any effect. On the other hand, Catherine 
declared quite simply that she saw on her finger a gold ring 
set with a pointed diamond, and could see nothing else. “I 
have to take it on faith,” she said to her friend, “‘ when you tell 
me that you simply perceive a red mark.’* The fact that St. 
Catherine continually saw the ring and its stone with her 
bodily eyes, and could not see the circle of red is also de- 
finitely mentioned in the letter of Father Neri in 1549. 

The facts are very puzzling. There is apparently over- 
whelming evidence that at certain times the marks of a red 
circle and lozenge showed themselves on Catherine’s finger 
in a way that could be perceived by all. It also appears to 
be certain that she always with her bodily eyes saw on that 
finger a gold ring set with a diamond, but I cannot feel 
satisfied that the testimony recorded is sufficient to establish 
the fact that the golden ring was really seen by any others be- 
side herself. There are so many well-attested instances of 
a supernatural radiance shining from the faces, hands and 


1 Catherine said to Sister Mary Magdalen: **Perdonate mi, Madre mia, 
ancor’ io hd a essercitare la virti della fede ; che voi dite che mi vedete al dito 
un ciccolo rosso, é bisogna che io ve lo creda; perche io non lo veggio in 
cotesto modo, ma vegho un bel diamante legato in oro.”—Process, Summarium, 


Pp. 195—196. 
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garments of mystics when rapt in ecstasy that we may readily 
agree that this is likely to have happened in the case of 
Catherine’s finger. If so, casual witnesses may very well have 
persuaded themselves that in the midst of this radiance they 
discerned the gold ring and the diamond of which they had 
previously heard mention. It can only be said that the evi- 
dence is not sufficient to allow us to come to a definite con- 
clusion. 

The various other recorded examples of mystical espousal 
rings seem to be of much the same character. In the case 
of the Venerable Giovanna Maria della Croce (Bernardine 
Floriani), Abbess of the Poor Clares of Roveredo, who had 
received from our Saviour in 1644 an espousal ring with 
five diamonds, there was nothing which appeared outwardly 
to attract the attention of the observers. But one of her 
most devoted subjects, Sister Ursula, who often found a pretext 
for kissing the hand of this venerated superior, experienced 
in doing so an intense spiritual emotion. Moreover, when 
her lips came in contact with the ring finger she noticed a 
roughness suggestive of the points of a hoop of gems. She 
made some comment on this strange fact to the Mother her- 
self, but Giovanna at once imposed silence upon her, and 
would never afterwards allow her to kiss her hand. It seems, 
however, that the news spread to other members of the com- 
munity. A certain Sister Frances, with the connivance of 
the confessor, tried to put a ring on that particular finger, 
but found that it was impossible to push it beyond the second 
joint. The attempt was renewed after Giovanna’s death, but 
the base of the finger was so swollen that, even when a large 
ring was used, it was impossible to press it home. 

In the case of Marina de Escobar, who also is said, during 
the course of an ecstasy, to have received a ring of espousals 
from our Lord, the ring was so plain to her bodily eyes that 
she covered her hand with a cloth to hide it from herself. 
This vivid and sensible realization of its presence, however, 
lasted but a few days, and after that it was only seen by her 
occasionally and at intervals. No other person beside her- 
self is known to have beheld it.? 

Finally a brief reference may be made to the ring of 


1B, Weber, La Vénérable Mére Feanne-Marie de la Croix, French trans,, pp. 
372—373. 

2 De la Puente, Vida Maravillosa de la Venerabile Virgen Dofia Marina de 
Escobar, Madrid, 1766, I. p. 91. 
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Columba Schonath in 1763. Here we are told that a material 
ring showed itself, which was of a red colour. The Domini- 
can Provincial is said to have seen it radiant with light on the 
middle finger of her left hand. It is added that he washed 
it with water and tried to cut it with a knife, but could not 
make out of what material it was. However, all these de- 
tails, it must be confessed, do not seem to rest on very satis- 


factory evidence. 





HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 J. Heel, Die hochbegnadigte Ordensschwester Columba, 1830, pp. 128—139. 





A LOVE-LETTER 


I desire no tongue or pen 
But to extol His praise. 
Dame Gertrude More. 


LMIGHTY God, 

Thou, Whom I reasonably fear; 
Transcendent ; more than all things, near! 
O feared, and near, and very dear 
Almighty God! 


I write to Thee 

Who needest not my written word 

To know what in my heart has stirred. 
Yet, though I am already heard, 

I write ta Thee. 


I write to praise 

Thy glad and dominating Will 

And Thine incomparable Skill. 
Because in movement Thou art Still, 
I write to praise. 


I write my thanks 

For depths of joy in suffering, 
For the uplifting, soaring wing. 
For Treasure found in everything, 
I write my thanks. 


Love writes to Love— 

Yea, the imperfect finite-small 

Unto the glory of the All. 

Because Love heeds the sparrow's fall, 


Love writes to Love. 
ARMEL O’CONNOR. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
BENEDICT XV. AND THE WORLD CONFERENCE. 


HE zealous people who have been working for the hold- 

ing of a World Conference, in the hopes thereby to 
minister to the restoration of ecclesiastical unity, have lately 
experienced what must be to them a sad disappointment. 
They had enlisted the sympathy and support of various Pro- 
testant denominations to an extent that is really wonderful. 
The one communion which seemed to stand apart from their 
movement was the largest united communion in the world, and 
yet the one which insisted on the vital importance of Church 
unity far more than any other. The projectors of the move- 
ment naturally felt this deeply, and at length came to the 
resolution of approaching the Holy See itself, and endeavour- 
ing to induce it to take part in their proceedings, perhaps 
even to place itself at the head of them. Not to waste 
space on particulars which are well known, they got into 
touch in the first place with Cardinal Gasparri, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and drew from him a very sympathetic 
letter which gave them great consolation. Ultimately they 
had an audience of Benedict XV., who received them cordially 
and encouraged them to persevere in their endeavour to 
bring about a return to unity. But as to the possibility of 
his taking part in their Conference he could give them no 
hopes, but promised them an official answer which they should 
receive without delay. 

This came in the form of a decree of the Holy Office issued 
on July 2, 1919, ordering that the decision of the same Con- 
gregation, dated September 16, 1864, and forbidding Catholics 
to take part in the A.P.U.C.—or “ Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Unity of Christendom” by the reunion of 
Photianism, Anglicanism, and Catholicism, which it con- 
tended were the three integral parts of the Catholic Church 
—should be communicated to the projectors of the World's 
Conference, as this previous decision applied equally to their 
case, and that it should be published together with the letter 
then written by the Prefect of the Holy Office to the English 
Catholic Bishops, as likewise a letter written at about the 
same date by the same high authority to certain “‘ Puseyites,” 
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who had written to him their protest against the condemnation 
of the A.P.U.C. as failing to give them credit for the sincerity 
of their desire for the restoration of Church unity. 

What this response of the Holy See to the prayer of its 
petitioners comes to is this, that there is only one Church in 
the world that bears the four marks of the true Church of 
Christ, and that this Church has at no time experienced 
among its own children the divisions of communion, and the 
errors of doctrine which are alike their cause and their conse- 
quence; that this one Church, though it is ever ready and ever 
anxious to receive back into its bosom those who are outside 
it, whether through their own fault or that of their ancestors, 
can never take part or allow its children to take part in any 
scheme for a restoration of unity on any other principle than 
that which our Lord has prescribed and His true Church has 
ever adhered to. 

That the good and zealous people to whom primarily this 
answer was given were sadly disappointed is to be expected, 
but they themselves seem to acknowledge that it was the only 
answer they could expect, and they lay stress on the cordiality 
with which they were received and the kindly appreciation of 
their good intentions, and, after all, this means much. The 
Pope forbids Catholics to take part in any Convention based 
on the principles proposed, but he does not discourage the 
non-Catholics who are the projectors of the scheme, and the 
many Protestant sympathizers whom they have drawn into 
their movement, from pursuing the plan of such a Conference. 
On the contrary, he wishes it well, and offers his own prayers 
and the prayers of the Catholic body that it may lead to 
good results. If he has also given them some counsels which 
he exhorts them to think over and put into effect, that also 
they can put down to the good and reckon as one of the 
happy results that have blessed them for their resolve to 
approach the “Supreme pastor of the Catholic flock,” as in 
the fullness of their veneration they style him. They may, 
too, feel that they have already begun a splendid work in 
convincing so many religious-minded people of the necessity 
of a restoration of Church unity. The Civilta Cattolica (Nov. 
15, 1919), in one of two or three sympathetic articles on the 
World Conference movement, calls attention to a striking 
contrast. In a pastoral issued in 1844 by the Episcopalian 
Synod of the U.S.A. the Roman Catholic Church is described 
as “‘Judaic, pagan, and under the anathema of divine repro- 
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bation” for teaching the doctrine that ‘‘the sacrifice of the 
Mass expiates for sins” ; and it compares that language with the 
present approach to the Holy See by a movement which that 
same Episcopal Church has originated. It is struck with the 
marvellous change, and these projectors will take credit to 
themselves for their part in bringing it about. Surely, then, 
they have done a great deal already, so much, indeed, that one 
cannot help exclaiming “This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes!” 

Is ‘it then to perish under the shock of this recent dis- 
appointment? Or is it too much to hope that those who 
have carried it up to this stage and have sought the aid of the 
Holy See, will bethink themselves of following its counsels 
now they have received them? Of course there is private 
judgment in the way, or rather there are innumerable private 
judgments which can never be got to agree together, and can 
never be got to agree to any scheme of unity worthy of the 
name, without first being prepared to sacrifice their own private 
judgment, and accept instead the way of authority, of an autho- 
rity which has proved and continues to prove its power to 
maintain the unity they long for, of an authority which can also 
point to a long array of Scriptural, patristic and rational evi- 
dences in its support. We ventured to suggest once before, still 
more may we do so now, that this is, even on the principle of 
plain common sense, the course for them to follow. The Pope 
says the Church can never consent to any scheme for unity on 
any other system than that by which she has maintained it 
hitherto. Surely, then, at least those who are working for a 
unity which is inconceivable unless it can include the vast 
multitudes who form the communion of the Holy See, may 
at least see their way to give the preference to the con- 
sideration of that one method which the Pope lays down as 
essential. Let them then revise their scheme of a World’s 
Conference on this basis, that it shall be, what has never been 
seen before, a Conference for the examination of the credentials 
offered by the Catholic Church, and in the light of these a 
consequent examination of the rationality of the doctrines 
which it proposes to the belief of its children. Other things 
might flow from this but let this be the first step taken. And 
be it noted that if this revision were made the Holy See 
would be sure to let its children co-operate with all the zeal 
that is in them. 

S. F.S. 
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EARLY NOTICES OF “BOY BISHOPS” IN ENGLAND. 


HERE is ample evidence available—both printed and 
manuscript—for the custom of the “Boy Bishop” in 
England. One of the best accounts is that supplied by Mr. 
E. K. Chambers in his admirable work on The Mediaeval 
Stage (2 vols. 1903), while an excellent contribution is that 
on “The Schoolboys’ Feast” by Mr. A. F. Leach in the 
Fortnightly Review (1896). In general, it may be taken that 
at the end of the twelfth century the custom of the ‘‘ Boy 
Bishop” was introduced into England; and the election of 
this juvenile dignitary took place on the feast of St. Nicholas 
(December 6th), his term of office lasting till second Vespers of 
the feast of Holy Innocents (December 28th)—hence the 
Boy Bishop was frequently known as “St. Nicholas’s Bishop.” 
In the present short note I have no intention of describing 
the origin and development of this ecclesiastical custom 
which was tolerated by the Church until the close of the 
sixteenth century, but it is worth mentioning that the earliest 
references to it clearly point to the Irish monks of St. Gall 
as the originators in the ninth century: in fact it seems 
probable that the Irish inventor of Tropes, namely, Tuathal 
or Tutilo, the Irish disciple of Moingal and Mail-Isu, circa 
850, also devised the choir-boy feasts which included the 
‘Boy Bishop.” Mr. E. K. Chambers gives an interesting 
account of the Christmas choir-boys’ mock ceremonies at 
St. Gall in 911, when King Conrad visited that Irish Abbey, 
and he also refers to the notices given by John of Avranches 
(circa 1070) and by Honorius of Autun (civca 1125) with 
special offices for the Triduum Processions as contained 
in the Winchester Troper (975), the Nantes Ordinarium (1263), 
the Sarum Consuetudinarium (1210), and the Amiens Ordi- 
narium (1291). My object at this moment is to present to 
the readers of THE MONTH some early notices of the Boy 
Bishop in England — notices which only recently became 
available in the published Calendar of Liberate Rolls, 1226— 
1240 (1917). 

From Mr. Chambers we learn that at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, there was a Boy Bishop about the year 1225, as 
appears from an inventory of 1245, in which is included a 
mitre “‘quam dedit J. Belemaius episcopo innocentium,” that 
is,a mitre presented by John de Belemaius, Prebendary of 
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Chiswick. However, from other sources it seems that the 
Boy Bishop was in vogue at Salisbury towards the end of the 
twelfth century, and was in use at York in 1216. Yet, until 
recently, we had no confirmation of the tradition of the Boy 
Bishop in the Chapel Royal of the English Court until the 
year 1299, when King Edward I. assisted at Vespers of St. 
Nicholas in his Chapel at Heton, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and gave the Boy Bishop a handsome present. 

The Liberate Rolls (1226—1240) afford evidence of the early 
adoption of the custom of “‘ Boy Bishop” under King Henry 
III. in his Chapel Royal. Incidentally, I may observe that 
these Rolls throw a flood of light on the early history of the 
Chapel Royal, and the singing of an English National Anthem, 
the forerunner of ‘‘ God save the King.” 

The entry which is mainly to the present purpose is under 
date of Christmas, 1227, when the King gave a present of 
half a mark to the Boy Bishop at York on the feast of the 
Holy Innocents (December 28th). It is interesting to note 
that Henry III. borrowed the said half-mark from Godfrey 
Spigurnel, Sergeant of the King’s Chapel, but he honourably 
repaid the amount on January 27, 1228, as is recorded in the 
printed Calendar: 

“To Godfrey Spigurnel half a mark which he lent to the 
King at York, for the behoof of the Boy Bishop—ad opus 
episcopi puerorum—on Innocents’ Day.” 

On February 22, 1228, the Choristers of the Chapel Royal 
received payment of 25 shillings for having sung the Litany 
“Christus vincit ” at York on the preceding Christmas. 

In 1232 the King made a payment to the boy choristers of 
his chapel at Worcester, the then Master of the Choristers 
being Robert of Canterbury. It is gratifying, too, to chronicle 
that at Christmastide of the year 1238—“‘ from the feast of 
St. Nicholas to the Epiphany” the King fed 200 poor persons 
daily. 

From the year 1239 onwards, the three chaplains who 
ministered in the King’s three chapels at Westminster (St. 
Stephen’s, St. John’s, and St. Mary’s) were allowed a yearly 
salary each of fifty shillings. 

On the Feast of Holy Innocents, 1239, the boys of the 
chapel had a royal time of it, and their procession must have 
been hugely enjoyed by all who were invited. The King gave 
a special order on December 5th,-that the great hall at Windsor 
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was to be filled on Christmas Day with poor folk; the smaller 
hall to be filled on St. Stephen’s Day and the Feast of the 
Epiphany, similarly on the Feast of St. Thomas the said hall 
was to be filled with poor chaplains and clerks; and on 
Innocents’ Day to be filled with poor children. All these 
persons were to be fed royally, under the direction of Master 
Hugh Giffard, ‘“‘in honour of the Lord and of the Saints 
aforesaid.” For these festivities the services of John de 
Mech, ‘“‘ King’s fiddler,” were requisitioned, and we learn that 
the said fiddler’s wife was given a present of “a robe with 
tunic and supertunic and a cloak, with lining and trimming of 
rabbit-skin.” 

In the course of years abuses grew up, and, in 1263, the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s required several emendations 
in the carrying out of the office. At length, in 1279, Arch- 
bishop Peckham of Canterbury limited the duration of the Boy 
Bishop feast to the eve and day of Holy Innocents, to end 
with the singing of Second Vespers. Its further history does 
not concern us. 

W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 





OuR CATHOLIC FIGHTING-MEN. 


‘¢CNOME Impressions of our Catholic Fighting-Men” in 

the November issue of THE Montu strikes one as 
very just and accurate. But one of the Catholic men con- 
cerned would like just to supplement them by some remarks 
from the men’s point of view. 

My qualification is that I served in the ranks in France for 
three and a half years, in a Divisional Signal Company—one 
of those auxiliary services which the writer found such 
difficulty in persuading to go to Mass. 

May I, first of all, take the opportunity of adding my mite 
of testimony to the devotion and heroism of our Catholic 
chaplains. It is true to say that among non-Catholics in the 
army the “‘R.C. Padre” had unique and remarkable prestige, 
due to his singlemindedness and devotion. The Protestant 
chaplain was at best a man who “talked straight,” and was 
a little more courteous than other officers; otherwise, he was 
merely the Hon. Sec. of Brigade Sports, Organizer of 
Concerts, and the like. But it really was recognized that 
the Catholic priest was there for the cure of souls, and his 
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work in making our faith a living thing to us during that 
otherwise intolerable time deserves our homage and our 
gratitude. 

But there is an aspect of the matter which I have not seen 
touched upon by any writer on this subject. It is an un- 
doubted fact that the bulk of men in the ranks had a violent 
dislike and distrust of the officer-caste ; whether justly or not 
does not greatly matter, and in any case discussion of the point 
would be out of place here. The essential thing is that the 
dislike and distrust existed to a remarkable degree, and in a 
sense quite different from that healthy dislike which we all 
have for people who order us arbitrarily about. The idea of 
the officer as the father of his men, which in spite of many 
exceptions is a real thing in the French army, did not exist 
with us. But the chaplain was also a commissioned officer, 
and was, more often than not, known by his military title— 
Captain Smith or Major Robinson. 

This circumstance, in my opinion, was a real hindrance to 
spiritual work, even in the case of Catholic priests. I do not 
for a moment suggest that they used their military authority 
or even let it appear. Apart from one or two regrettable 
exceptions, I never met a Catholic priest who gave the 
appearance of being so much as conscious of his uniform and 
stars. The impression was in the minds of the men, and was 
naturally much more pronounced in those who were uneducated 
or indifferent. 

But from our point of view, a priest, as he approached, was 
an officer ‘‘ entitled to be addressed as ‘ Sir,’” the object of 
the hated salute and the rest of the apparatus of clumsy 
ritual by which the machine in Whitehall and G.H.Q. en- 
deavoured to maintain the prestige of the officer class. 

The fact that, on a nearer view, one out of some hundred 
such distant visions turned out to be our greatest friend, did 
not always succeed in calming the feelings thus raised. The 
practical difficulties were not less. Apart from the mentality 
I have tried to sketch on the men’s side, there was the fact 
that a high proportion of officers, being extremely jealous of 
their rights and privileges, watched the chaplains with a 
falcon eye, in case, forsooth, they disgraced the military cloth 
by showing too great freedom and friendliness towards the 


men. 
It is my considered opinion that a great mistake was made 
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when chaplains were universally given commissions. I 
realize, of course, that the disadvantages of a commission 
could not have been foreseen, but is it possible to hope that 
pressure will be brought to bear in the proper quarter to 
establish a new “rank” ad hoc., that of “chaplain.” Such a 
solution would, I think, meet the case. The chaplain would 
be neither officer nor private, but in a class of his own, as the 
priest should be, and his status and raison d’étre would be 
open to no question. He might mess with officers, but he 
would no longer be hampered in moving freely among other 
ranks. He might, for instance, accept occasional invitations 
to the Sergeants’ Mess, an institution which sadly needed 
his presence; but the many other advantages of the matter 
are obvious and I need not enlarge upon them. 

““G.L.S.” says that a senior officer “cannot be spoken to 
as directly asa man.” Is it not because the knife of com- 
missioned rank cuts both ways; that the chaplain could not 
achieve the fullness of his mission to the men because he was 
an officer, nor to the senior officer because he was a captain 
speaking to his brigadier ? 

I do ask, very earnestly, that ex-chaplains should consider 
the suggestion I have briefly made, so that their work may be 
more fruitful, if (which God forbid) there should be another 
war in our time. 

In conclusion, may I quarrel with one sentence only of your 
contributor’s article? It is where he says that “the discipline 
of [the R.A.M.C.] is less strict than that of other parts of the 
Army, which has its effect on the men’s attitude towards 
their religious duties.” I can imagine nothing more unlikely 
than that the absurd formalism and actively pagan atmosphere 
of army discipline should have any favourable effect on a 
man’s religion. What actually happens is that the army so 
vigorously discourages individual effort that, unless a man has 
contrived to preserve a modicum of civilian mentality, he does 
not do anything for which he is not paraded. Infantry went 
to Mass when they were marched there, and were rushed out 
of Church afterwards and made to form fours in the spirit of 
Christian charity. Where, as in technical units, the nature of 
the work did not permit of church parades, the atmosphere 
prevailed notwithstanding, for commanding officers always: 
found means of arranging parades for more mundane matters, 
and unless individual piety was strong, the vicious system 
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kept men from Mass. I do not suggest they were blameless, 
but please, “ G.L.S.,” don’t say that the absence of British 
Army discipline kept men from their duties! The contrary 


is true. 
H. R. 
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British intervention in the internal affairs of 
Withdrawal from Russia has at last been declared inadvisable 
Russia. by the Government, not before a hundred mil- 
lion pounds had been spent by the British tax- 
payer and civil war, with all its atrocities, prolonged for over 
a year. The whole adventure caused misgiving from the first, 
for public ignorance of the true state of affairs was almost com- 
plete, and the desperate state of home-finance did not justify. 
any unnecessary crusading. Of course, the Government hoped 
that the Bolshevists would be speedily put down and peace and 
stability restored. That hope was fallacious, the Bolshevists 
have unexpectedly beaten all their foes, and there was nothing 
for it but to retire as speedily as possible from an enterprise so 
ill-conceived and conducted. But we wish the Prime Minister 
had done so on the principle that intervention in the circumstances 
was no longer justified. Instead of that he based his decision 
on a motive which shows how little he has learnt from the war. 
The anti-Bolshevists, he suddenly seemed to realize,1 were bent 
on restoring Russian unity, and of forcing under a single Govern- 
ment again the dozen or so separate Russian States. But it 
was not the right of these States to self-determination that con- 
cerned him; no, it was the thought that a strong united Russia 
might become, as of old, a menace to British possessions in the 
East, and he equivalently asked the Commons to approve of the 
withdrawal on that account. Here is a sad lapse into old dis- 
credited grooves of thought. A strong country is inevitably an 
unjust country: a prosperous country diminishes the prosperity 
of its neighbours! This is the mentality and morality of the 
shop-keeper who aims at monopoly. Instead of human brother- 
hood and co-operation, we are to have nothing but cut-throat 
competition, a desperate scramble for material wealth. How far 
from the ideal of the League of Nations, of which, at times, 
Mr. George is the eloquent champion, is this exposition of what 
The Times justly calls “a crude and antiquated Realpolitik,which 
would do credit—or discredit—to the most hardened and cynical 
of the intriguers, grown grey in the evil traditions of the Wil- 
helmstrasse.”” 


1 Speech in Parliament, Nov. 17. 
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This revelation of the Government’s motives 
will not surprise those whose hopes of a new 
international order arising from the ruins of 
the old have been sadly diminished by the 
character and conduct of the Peace Conference. And it ex- 
plains, what otherwise would seem unintelligible, how it is that 
the American Senate, which is not an aggressive militarist body, 
has steadily worked against the Peace Covenant until it has de- 
prived it of all effect. The Americans are grievously disap- 
pointed in the results of the deliberations of that august body 
which laboured behind closed doors at Versailles from January 
to June of this year. For there is a marked discrepancy be- 
tween the proposed aims of the Allied spokesmen before the 
victory and what they actually did after it. It was understood 
on all hands that the spirit of President Wilson’s “ Fourteen 
Points” was to guide all the decisions of the Conference. As 
a matter of fact, after the fourteenth point—the establishment 
of the League of Nations Covenant—had been attended to, the 
rest were left to the advocacy, more or less efficient, of the in- 
dividuals interested in them, and the Conference as a whole took 
no measure to secure their fulfilment. For knowledge of what 
actually occurred we need not go to such startling books as 
Behind the Scenes at the Peace Conference: it is enough that 
General Smuts signed the Treaty as the only means of getting 
some sort of peace, describing it the while as the outcome of a 
“seething cauldron of human passion and greed,” and that its 
fruits are manifest in the state of Europe to-day. Given victory, 
said President Wilson! nearly two years ago, “we shall at last 
be free to do an unprecedented thing, and this is the time to avow 
our purpose to do it. We shall be free to base peace on gener- 
osity and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish claims to ad- 
vantage even on the part of the victors.”” And later in the same 
address, speaking of the awakening of public opinion to the evils 
of Prussianism, he said: “ No representative of any self-governed 
nation will dare to disregard it [that public opinion] by attempt- 
ing any such covenants of selfishness and compromise as were 
entered into at the Congress of Vienna.” Alas! for the 
President's “‘ unprecedented thing,” so devoid of the failings of 
the Vienna Congress. Neither he nor anyone else at the Con- 
ference could lift its deliberations out of the old groove. “The 
great nations,” cried Mr. Lloyd George, “that promoted the 
League of Nations should show their confidence in it and trust 
it’; and straightway three of those nations—France, England, 
and the United States—proceeded to show their want of confi- 
dence in it and their mistrust of it by forming an inner alliance 
amongst themselves. No statesman at that Conference was great 


1 Address to Congress, Dec. 4, 1917. 


Defects of 
the 
Peace Treaty. 
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or strong enough to insist on the enthronement of public Right 
in the councils of the nations for which the war was supposed 
to have been fought, no one could inspire the others with com- 
plete confidence in the honesty of his own people, no one felt 
able to forgo, for the sake of the world’s peace, any national 
advantage which victory seemed to put within his reach. Presi- 
dent Wilson brought the Treaty over to his people in the hope 
that they would accept it and amend it. They seemingly have 
preferred to reject it. 


Knowing what difficulties had attended its 


and — of birth, more acutely conscious, perhaps, of the 
the Treaty. evils of delay and the catastrophe of failure, 


we on this side had hoped that the New World 
would take the instrument furnished by the Covenant and re- 
form and perfect it, so as by its means to help us to get rid of 
the atheist diplomacy, the armed peace, and all the other abomin- 
ations that have poisoned the international life of Europe. But 
it has seemingly felt the task beyond its powers. They see noth- 
ing good in the Versailles Treaty. “ The European Governments 
as well as Japan,” says The New Republic, .. . “wanted 
colonies, money, and economic privileges. They wanted a good, 
hard, bristling peace, a blockade-and-bayonet peace, a sinister 
peace with just enough sentimental coating to get it down.”” And 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis declares that “by Article X. 
of the Covenant! a seal is set upon every successful crime com- 
mitted by the signatories, including what crimes may be written 
in the present Treaty.” We are not endorsing these views, which 
themselves are not universal in the States ; only we have to confess 
that there is much in the Treaty to give colourable occasion to 
them. Not to look nearer home, the handing over to Japan of 
Germany’s former possession Kiau-Chau (Shantung) against the 
protests of China could have no possible justification, and was 
as thorough an act of theft as Germany’s seizure of Schleswig 
in days gone by. The Conference paid no heed to the claims of 
Korea to that independence of which, with the connivance of 
Europe, it was gradually robbed during the years 1895—1910. 
The Austrian Tyrol, inhabited by half a million German- 
Austrians, has been handed to Italy “ for strategic reasons.” The 
League of Nations so far has seemed to its critics in America to 
be simply an alliance of the conquerors, determined to arrange 
the world primarily in accordance with their own ambitions and 
interests, under the sway of fear and mistrust. And in amending 
it out of all recognition, they themselves have been swayed by 


1“ The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League.” 
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the same motives. They are afraid lest, in pursuit of this ideal 
of permanent peace, American independence or prosperity or 
comfort should be endangered. They spared no pains to win 
the war; they will take no trouble to make peace secure. They 
have judged Europe by its statesmen, and have ignored the pas- 
sionate desire of the civilized peoples in every land for the aboli- 
tion of war. ‘The conflict about the Treaty in the Senate is not 
yet over: let us hope that, while exposing the vices of the Treaty 
and the Covenant as they stand, the rivals may themselves ham- 
mer out something constructive, something that will preserve what 
we have fought for at such enormous cost. 


For the League of Nations in some form or 

The Nations want other must be established if civilization is to 
the League. survive. The militarists want to go back 

to the Balance of Power, with all its fraud 

and selfishness, its competitive armaments, its disregard of jus- 
tice, its insecurity, its reliance on force. But the militarists will 
have to reckon with a changed world. No man who has fought 
in this war but knows that war is a clumsy and brutal and largely 
ineffective way of securing peace and justice, a method almost 
equally ruinous to victors and vanquished, and that this charac- 
teristic is certain to be more marked in any future conflict. The 
people who have to fight are determined not to return to the 
status quo: they will no longer submit to be regarded as po- 
tential cannon-fodder. They will insist on world-security being 
attained in the sensible way in which it is attained in every 
civilized community, viz., by process of law, having behind it 
an adequate police-force. And as they will no longer allow 
themselves to be conscribed for war, so they will no longer 
tolerate that most costly, wasteful and futile form of insurance— 
taxation for armaments. Those on whom the brunt of war has 
fallen and will ever fall—the working classes—are arriving at 
political power in every country. They are aiming universally 
at the abolition of international war. Their industrial /#/Zer- 
nationale has the League of Nations for its political counter- 
part. What they are projecting is precisely what in God's ideal 
that other /zternationale, the Catholic Church, was intended to 
effect. The defection of so many peoples from Christian unity 
has grievously crippled the peace-making activities of the Church, 
but if all her members keep her ideal before them, they should 
be able to make the League of Nations, not what some of our 
American friends seem to regard it, a compact amongst Im- 
perialists to safeguard their empires, but a real union of peoples 
who love liberty and justice. Meanwhile, if only the American 
Senate would formulate in definite terms their grounds for dis- 
trusting the League of Nations, whether their objections concern 
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the conception in itself or the particular embodiment of it pre- 
sented to them,then we should know whether they mean the United 
States to hold completely aloof from the humane and Christian 
project of limiting or abolishing war, or whether they merely con- 
sider the projected League a dishonest one, We do not see reports 
of the Senate debates, and know only what the Press thinks fit to 
tell us. One is loth to think that America, whose intervention 
brought peace to Europe, will not now take a hand to make that 
peace secure. If, through an utter distrust of the statesmen who 
made the Peace Treaty and disgust at its results, she will have 
nothing to do with its First Part, let her still advocate by every, 
means in her power the ideal of international justice. Her popu- 
lation is made up of representatives of every European race: 
apart from considerations of humanity, she has therefore the 
keenest interest in the restoration of peace to the European 
family. 


It is distressing that the spokesmen for the 
League of Nations should appeal to the world’s 
fears rather than to its hopes and aspirations 
towards justice. It is true that the League 
is meant to be a restraining influence on national ambition and 
cupidity; but it should be much more than that. By the per- 
manent association of national representatives it should promote 
co-operation instead of competition, and stimulate that sense of 
human brotherhood which national selfishness is for ever obliter- 
ating. Of prominent men no one, save President Wilson, General 
Smuts and Lord Hugh Cecil, has ventured to evoke higher con- 
siderations than mere material interests. The last-named has even 
dared to denounce? the fostering of international hate so com- 
mon in our midst, and to say to a self-seeking generation that 
there is something higher than nationality, viz., the Christian 
religion. Christianity condemns hatred and malice as always and 
everywhere evil, and unless the League of Nations is in that sense 
Christian it will not live. Certainly, a mere feeling of fear, a 
mere reliance on force, a mere appeal to self-interest, such as 
is voiced in the following utterance of Mr. Lloyd George, will 
not give it vitality. ‘I hope,” he said, 
that great armaments will disappear, not merely in Ger- 
many: otherwise millions of gallant men will have bled 
in vain. . . . There never was a time when it was more 
necessary to have a League of Nations. I ventured shortly 
after the Armistice to point out that the mere fact that we 
are creating a number of small States in Europe rendered 
it an absolute necessity that you should have a League of 


The true Motives 
and Aims 
of the League. 


1 Speech on Nov, 21, 1919. 
2 Statement quoted in the Monthly Report of '‘the League of Nations Union.” 
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the Nations of the earth to protect those small peoples from 
the voracity of the great. I did not foresee at the time that 
a League of Nations might be required to prevent small 
nations from devouring each other. . .. I see no hope 
for the world except in a strong League of its peoples to 
enforce peace. 


This statesman, at any rate, has no expectation that the nations, 
great and small, will come to realize that honesty is the best 
policy. He looks upon the nations as devoid of any principle 
save immediate self-interest. He has declared elsewhere’ that 
“those who believe in it [the League of Nations] most must trust 
it most, and the rest will follow.” He has given no proof at all 
that he himself believes in it. 


We have spoken of the need and the duty of 
banishing international hatred: hatred at home 
is equally to be banned. Yet amongst the most 
active agents of class-hatred in this country 
are “ class-conscious " papers like the Saturday Review and the 
Spectator, with the sections for whom they cater, for by dint of 
claiming a privileged superiority for the well-to-do, and by sneer- 
ing at the efforts of the worker to better his lot, they are providing 
to the extent of their influence material for class-war. This is 
bad enough, but these particular papers go further, and to the 
detriment of national unity are not ashamed to stimulate the 
religious prejudice against the Catholic Church which was born 
of the lying Reformation and nurtured on the injustice of the 
Penal Laws. In the evil rivalry between these journals for the 
palm of bigotry, victory may perhaps be given to the Saturday 
Review, which, in its editorial notes and the correspondence it 
delights to print, has for manifest object the propagation of a 
twofold calumny, first that the Vatican has a definite political 
policy which it uses its ecclesiastical organization to further, and 
secondly that this policy is directed to the overthrow of the 
British Empire. It does not trouble its readers with proofs or 
instances, and, if we were to reduce its argument to logical form, 
it might assume the shape of this somewhat imperfect syllogism— 
Some Irishmen desire the political separation of their country 
from England; most Irishmen are Catholics; therefore the 
Vatican is plotting the destruction of the Empire. That this 
logic is good enough for the mentality of its readers is shown by 
the following remark which occurs in a recent letter (Nov. 15) 
in its columns: 


The “ Saturday 
Review” 
and Catholicism. 


The deduction [from the arguments previously used in 
the Review] writes “ Cato,"’ which pseudonym here oddly 


1 House of Commons, Aug. 18, 1919. 
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stands for the quintessence of political, racial and religious 
rancour, “is that the Catholic Emancipation Acts, so far as 
they apply to Ireland, ought to be repealed. An ignorant 
peasantry, led by a priesthood which is the catspaw of a 
hostile power, is totally unfit to be entrusted with the fran- 
chise. Ireland, French Canada and Australia all bear wit- 
ness to the same truth that the Vatican makes the priests 
the agents in furtherance of its attacks on the Protestant 
British Empire.” 


Whether “ Cato” is in earnest or merely animated by a playful 
desire to see how much the bigotry of the editor will enable him 
to swallow, is not to the point, which is that, in this time of funda- 
mental unrest, papers appealing to the educated can be found thus 
to foment discord between nations and creeds. If Irishmen are 
unreasonable in seeking separation, are diatribes like these likely 
to convert them to reason? And may it not be that what the 
Saturday Review takes for a widespread revolt against the Em- 
pire is in reality the spontaneous resistance of the spirit of 
Christianity to the un-Christian Imperialism preached by it and 
its like? That such a spirit should find most vigorous expression 
in Catholic communities is most natural, for nothing could be 
more contrary to the Catholic ethos than the racial insolence 
which we call Prussianism but which, as we have so often pointed 
out, flourishes as openly in our Jingo press as in the pages of 
Bernhardi. The immediate occasion of this bigoted outbreak 
was the appointment of Sir Eric Drummond, a Catholic, to be 
Secretary to the League of Nations. As a preventive of mili- 
tarism the League is already anathema to the Saturday Review ;. 
but with a Catholic directing its activities it is of course doubly 
damned. To such depths of childishness can bigotry reduce even 
educated minds. 


By universal consent one of the most useful 

os oe di ions of the Peace Treaty is 
pies and important sections of the Peace Treaty is 
Labour Conference. Part XIII., which is concerned with the per- 
manent establishment of an International La- 

bour Conference and Labour Office to secure, as far as possible, 
equitable labour conditions all over the world. The Conference 
was invited to hold its first meeting at Washington, but, by an 
ironic stroke of fate, the date fixed (Oct. 29) coincided with the 
colossal American coal strike, and American delegates were pro- 
hibited from attendance officially by resolution of Congress, as 
the United States had mot signed the Treaty. Representatives 
(two for each Government and one each for employers and 
workers in the several States belonging to the League of Nations 
Covenant) from 31 States attended the first meeting. German 
and Austrian delegates were invited, although America is still 
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technically at war with Germany. Under all these disadvant- 
ages the Conference has yet accomplished good work. The mere 
endeavour in a world at such different stages of development to 
equalize conditions of labour must result in improving the lot of 
the more backward countries. Already Japan has accepted the 
principle of abolishing child labour—a wonderful advance con- 
sidering its prevalence in the East. Henceforward Japanese 
children under 14, with certain exceptions, are to be free from 
manual toil. Another very important result has been the univer- 
sal acceptance of an 8-hours day or 48-hours week for labour, 
after a fortnight’s vehement discussion. It is to be understood 
that the decisions of this Conference, which closes with the month, 
have no binding force in themselves until embodied in the legis- 
lation of each country, but the fact of their promulgation will be 
an immense stimulus and support to public opinion in regard to 
labour conditions. 


It is a singular thing, only realized over here 

Labour in on occasion of the great coal-strike, that labour 

U.S.A. conditions in the States are in many respects 

worse than they are here, It was only in Dr. 

Wilson’s first Presidency that child-labour (under 14) was made 

illegal. According to an American correspondent of 7he Times 
(Nov. 10): 


Rights which in Europe are looked upon as the very 
fundamentals of economic liberty are still unrecognized. 
When America with its 110 million inhabitants entered the 
war it is extremely doubtful whether 25 really big concerns 
recognized the right of their employees to collective 
bargaining. 


The reasons given for this comprise the inadequacy of organi- 
zation amongst skilled workmen, the existence of rival associations 
in the same trade, the immense supply of cheap immigrant labour 
treated as a mere commodity, and the huge extent of the country 
itself. Hence the prevalence of exploitation, the frequency of 
strikes, the growth of anarchic bodies like the I.W.W., the 
strength of the worst forms of Capitalism, and the comparative 
ease with which the State countered the coal-strike. The strike 
is not over, but the miners have modified their demands. The 
employers’ attitude, in denying the right of collective bargaining, 
justifies, according to Mr. Gompers, the assertion of the I.W.W. 
that “the working-class and the employing-class have nothing 
in common,” and thus directly fosters the idea of the class-war. 
The American Federation of Labour have learnt from these 
events how powerless they are as a merely industrial body, and 
have adopted a constitution which aims at organizing all hand 
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and brain workers of the country to take a definite part in politics. 
Part of its programme is the limitation of profits—a measure 
more needed in the States even than here. 


Here, the industrial world is still in chaos, 
The Talentin diagnosed rather belatedly by The Times* as 
the Napkin. “the birth-pangs of a new order.” The new 
order the writer has in view is precisely that 
amelioration in the lot of Labour, through sharing in manage- 
ment and profits, which was suggested in the last issue of this 
Review. No doubt, many are striving consciously for that,against 
the dead-weight of tradition and stupid apathy. The well-to-do 
must learn that there is no divine ordinance providing that the 
many must live and work like the brute, in order that ey may 
enjoy leisure and the amenities of life. How thick the veil of 
selfishness is that hides from their eyes recognition of this fact, 
a fact which is at variance with the faith they, profess, is indi- 
cated by the following pathetic advertisement, taken from the 
current issue of one of our Catholic contemporaries : 


Unhappy young curate, born fighter but brow-beaten and 
harassed by reactionary congregation in his stupendous 
struggle against overwhelming odds to propagate the social 
aspects of Catholicism, seeks correspondence with curate 
similarly placed, etc. 


Yet the mark of our Lord’s mission, and, consequently, that of 
His Church, is that the poor are cared for, helped, educated, 
enabled to lead a decent human life. Millions of the poor are 
to-day deprived of their human rights, yet a reactionary con- 
gregation frowns upon a young curate that ventures to remind 
them that riches are a trust, and that they, by their apathy or 
their positive practice of usury, are responsible for the state into 
which society has fallen. They know, for their curate has doubt- 
less told them, that the world is sick unto death with the disease 
of avarice, and that Pope after Pope has called upon Catholics 
to labour to bring it back to Christianity and health. Yet how 
many of them even want to realize their responsibilities? How 
many have any knowledge of the ethics of money-making? How 
many in this age of profiteering know that prices to be just should 
be determined by the cost of production, together with the decent 
maintenance of the producer? Would they, we wonder, see any- 
thing immoral in the following 7imes advertisement, one of many 
such?— 


CAPITAL WANTED, a splendid Proprietary Article (a secret 
process), the sale of which can be enormously increased. 
. . Shows 200 per cent net profil. 


1 Leader, Nov. 19, 1919. 
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We fear from the expression of their curate’s despair that their 
ignorance of the social implications of their faith is abysmal. 
A perusal of 4 Christian Social Crusade,» which sets forth in 
detail those implications, would probably cause them to “ re- 
act’ more emphatically still, Yet we should advise them, and 
such Catholics as “care for none of those things,” to read and 
re-read it carefully. Better be shocked now than later on at the 
Judgment Seat. 


Yet it is possible that the “new order,” the 

Can Capitalism smooth coming into the world of which the 
be cured ? Times leader cheerfully anticipates, may not 

be that fairer diffusion of wealth and life’s 

amenities which Christianity advocates, but the inverted class- 
domination of Russia. We have come out of this war with a 
heavier increase of debt per head than any other nation, Allied 
or hostile, and the burden falls chiefly upon those least able to 
bear it. The attempts to check profiteering, wholesale or retail, 
have been ludicrously ineffective. Coal, Shipping, Cotton, Liquor 
—all the big concerns show enhanced profits, even when the State 
has taken its quota. There is little check on Government ex- 
penditure, which is adding every day huge sums to our already 
colossal debt. The future is being heavily mortgaged. The 
pound note has the purchasing power of from 8 to Io shillings, 
and unemployed civilians have been deprived of their mainten- 
ance dole before any other provision has been made for them. 
And winter is upon us. With the growth in numbers of those who 
have little to lose by revolution, revolution is brought ap- 
preciably nearer. Capitalism is on its trial, and if it should 
appear that cheap labour and casual employment are es- 
sential features of the system, it must go. “If those who 
control the access to nature’s bounty (employers and landlords),” 
said Bishop Keating at Manchester on November 18th, “are not 
willing to fulfil their social function and are going to take their 
handful and leave the least possible for those that help them to 
earn their wealth,—if that is to be the true social and industrial 
system, the sooner we scrap it and get something else the better." 
Now, organized labour is convinced that capitalism cannot be 
mended, and is out, therefore, for ending it. It behoves capi- 
talists to be at peace with their adversary, and to pull down 
the unsound part of their system lest the whole should be des- 
troyed. The rich man who on June 24th voluntarily handed 
over to the Exchequer a “ benevolence" of £150,000, one-fifth 
of his estate, in thanksgiving for the national effort that pre- 
served the whole, has had no followers. As a straw showing how 
the wind is setting, comes the programme of the “ Moderate 


2 Catholic Social Guild, Oxford : 1s. net. 
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Party,” which, professedly friendly to capitalism, proposes, 
amongst other things 1) the surrender to the State of War Period 
Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands, and 2) of all 
property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


It is much to be desired that a committee of 
Where Experts financial experts should meet together and de- 
disagree. cide what is certain in regard to finance. Those 
who set out in the newspapers to instruct the 
public on such matters as a Levy on Capital, or Premium Bonds, 
are often so much at variance amongst themselves that the public 
is as ignorant as before. It would seem that they do not bring 
to bear upon these largely mathematical points the austere im- 
partiality of true science: they are supporting a theory or de- 
fending a case. Now the moralist has no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing a verdict. There is no moral difference between taking a 
portion of capital, which is called a “ Capital Levy,” and taking 
a portion of interest, which is called taxation. The needs of 
the State which justify taxing may be great enough to justify 
taking. As for Premium Bonds, undoubtedly they are a form 
of gambling. The investor does not risk his capital, but he 
stakes the higher rate of interest he might get elsewhere against 
the chance of a great prize. He is not necessarily doing wrong 
in this: but he must have regard to the general considerations 
that determine the morality of gambling,—the claims upon his 
money, the rights of others, the effect on his own character. As 
to the efficacy of Premium Bonds to effect what they aim at— 
the placing at the disposal of the State of great sums of money. 
at low interest—the experts seem hopelessly disunited. Surely 
there should be data enough from previous experience here and 
current experience abroad to form a definite judgment. 


Whatever else the Scholastics did, they stood 

The Dangersof for the habit of clear thinking, and did not 

Ro use terms which were undefined or ambiguous. 

Judging by the discussions in the secular press 

on the bearing of Professor Einstein's theories, of which a learned 

contributor writes in our current issue, upon hitherto accepted 

views of the cosmos, the influence of the Scholastics is no longer 

much felt. A busy journalist in the Westminster Gazette (Nov. 
7th) thus delivers himself: 


The amount of deflection [of starlight during an eclipse] 
agrees with a prediction of Professor Einstein, based on 
a theory that space itself is warped in certain circumstances. 
If true this theory will change the basis of astronomy, 
rendering observations relative instead of accurate. It may, 
even change Euclid’s definition of a straight line, 
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In the weightier pages of 74e Times there was a leader of the 
same date, asserting at greater length and in equally incorrect 
language that Einstein’s theory has done enough “to overthrow. 
the certainty of ages and to require a new philosophy of the 
universe, a philosophy that will sweep away nearly all that has 
hitherto been accepted as the axiomatic basis of physical thought " 
[? speculation in physics]. As if this were not enough by way 
of making our flesh creep, 74e Times returned to the charge on 
November 15th, and speaks as if the death-blow had been given 
to realism. ‘‘ Here and there, past and present, are relative not 
absolute, and change according to the ordinates and co-ordinates 
selected. Observational science has, in fact, led back to the 
purest subjective idealism.” Frankly, all this alarm, or exulta- 
tion, seems to us to be groundless, It did not require Einstein 
to tell us that there is such a thing as relative space and time. 
These conceptions came into existence with the material uni- 
verse, and presumably will disappear with it. Nor was it ob- 
servational science, in any case, that made the supposed dis- 
covery, but mathematical theory. On November 22nd, the Z7imes 
leader-writer indulged in a still wilder flight. From the fact 
that the impressions of visible events are transmitted by ether- 
vibrations of a definite velocity, and that therefore the sight 
of past occurrences may not yet have reached an observer at a 
great distance, this amateur metaphysician arrived at the startling 
conclusion that there is no real past, seemingly quite unaware 
that he is confounding the event with the knowledge of it. 
We never see the present position of the remoter heavenly bodies, 
In fact, the ether-vibrations started by the tragedy of the Cruci- 
fixion have not yet reached the further stars. Are we, therefore, 
to suppose that the Crucifixion has just occurred because a pos- 
sible observer at the confines of the universe has just become 


aware of it? 


Wild philosophizing like the above would be 
Define your impossible if people were careful to define 
Terms. their terms. Nothing, for instance, needs de- 
finition more than the word “relative.”” And 
if journalists knew that there is such a thing as metaphysical truth 
independent of experimental verification and changing conditions, 
such as various fundamental principles and axioms—"“Nothing can 
begin to exist without ar adequate cause,” “ Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space,’’1—they would not be in such a flutter 
about new discoveries in science or mathematical theory. Truth 
cannot contradict truth, still less can observed phenomena upset 
' Huxley in his desire to escape the Absolute once asserted that “ every candid 
thinker will admit that there may be a world in which two and two do not make 
four,” but, inconsistently enough, admitted later on that ‘ Omnipotence itself 
could not make a triangular circle.” 
VOL. CXXXIV. KK 
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the necessary laws of thought. Much of the confused comment 
upon Einstein's theory would be avoided, if writers determined 
what they meant by space and time and relation! before saying 
how these conceptions have been affected by the new discovery. 
The expression, “curvature of space,” which is freely used by 
eminent physicists, has no intelligible meaning: if light does not 
travel in straight lines, that is because its medium is deflected, 
not because there are no straight lines. The net impression from 
much reading of the correspondence of scientists and philoso- 
phers on the subject is that the progress of human thought has 
suffered a grievous check by the breach with the Scholastic tradi- 
tion. The Catholic Church has a full, coherent and rational 
philosophy concerning all these matters of debate, which even 
our wisest scientific men would do well to consult. 


The Work of Apropos of our remarks on the “ Apostolate of 
the Catholic the Lending Library ” in November, more than 
Reading Guild. one correspondent has kindly called our at- 
tention to the work done by that long-estab- 

lished institution, the Catholic Reading Guild, one of the objects 
of which is the “Conversion of England by Books.”” We were not, 
in fact, unmindful of its good work, but we are glad to bring it 
more fully before the notice of our readers. Its history and per- 
formances may be read in a stimulating Report, to be had, price 
6d., at the C.R.G. Library, 17, Red Lion Passage, Holborn, 
'W.C, 1, which narrates its recent recovery of more than its pris- 
tine vigour. Its borrowers are mainly local, but like the Bexhill 
Library it provides assortments of books for country centres. 
In 1918 a total of 5,386 volumes were lent from the central 
library alone [it supplies 50 branches throughout the country], 
and for the first 11 months of the current year the total amounts 
to 7,535. It is obvious that this must be a remarkable power for 
good, one which those zealous for the Faith should be glad to 
increase by donations in money and kind. The present site of 
the Library, in the words of the Librarian and Secretary, “ has no 
pretentious claims whatever”: but it is convenient enough for 
Londoners, and its reading-room is much-frequented and com- 
fortable. But one is forced to reflect that if, as it is, it does 
such good by bringing Catholic literature before non-Catholics 
{33 per cent. of its 967 borrowers do not belong to the Faith), 
what might not the harvest be, were the C.R.G. housed in large 
and commodious premises in some great and populous thorough- 
fare! And the further reflection occurs—how blind are the well- 
to-do to the means within their reach of making friends with the 
mammon of iniquity, of converting their perishable earthly goods 
1 A perusal of the chapter (Book II. chap. 4), with that title in Father John 


Rickaby’s General Metaphysics (Longmans) would greatly help them to clearness 
of thought. 
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into heavenly, rust- and moth- and thief- and age-proof. These 
libraries—and we may mention again the excellent Catholic 
Reference Library in Victoria Street, which has recently been 
extended—might be very much multiplied to the enormous gain 
of the Faith: like the seed cast into the earth, their contents con- 
tinue spreading and fructifying whilst the sower goes his way, 
an unconscious source of light and help to unnumbered souls. 


The question of the declining birth-rate, al- 


Setinsinsion ready acute in France before the war, has since 
in France =~ become literal tter of life or death for 
and England. ecome literally a matter of life or de 


that nation. In 1918, the Armistice year, 
there were, without counting the jallen soldiers, twice as many, 
deaths as births in France. Living births which numbered about 
605,000 in 19!3 sank to 399,000 in 1918, whilst the deaths 
correspondingly increased from 587,400 to 788,600, “It is all 
up with our unhappy country,” cries M. Bertillon, president of 
the National Repopulation Alliance, who provides these statistics, 
for the evil is due, not to the Spanish influenza, terrible as were its 
ravages, but to the settled, selfish determination of many French 
folk to have no more than one or two children. M. Clemenceau 
is naturally alarmed, and reminds his countrymen of the laws of 
Augustus, meant to stay the decadence of Rome. He himself 
might be reminded of the laws of Ferry which established the 
secular schools and deprived the youth of France of those reli- 
gious sanctions of morality which alone can check corruption. 
Various legislative measures, aimed at lightening the burden of 
taxation on large families, destroying slums, suppressing Mal- 
thusian propaganda, etc., are projected, But, as M. Clemenceau 
himself acknowledges, “the increase of the birth-rate depends 
before everything else upon a moral reform.”’ Will he provide 
facilities for that moral reformation? 

The same evil is gaining ground amongst us here, greatly 
stimulated by the high cost of living which leads to late mar- 
riages and, worse still, artificial birth control. In this connection 
and apropos of our regrets last month that the Anglican authori- 
ties in congress at Leicester did not condemn this latter practice 
unequivocally, we must offer our apologies and amends to Dr. 
Amand Routh whom, on the strength of a defective newspaper 
report, we mentioned amongst its advocates. We now see from 
the full account of his speech! that Dr. Routh, one of the chief 
obstetricians in the country, is far from countenancing or recom- 
mending any practice against Christian morality, which, on the 
contrary, he explains and defends with admirable force and 
clearness. In his case, at least, there is no divorce between 
medicine and morals, 

THE EDITOR, 


1 The Birth-rate, with special reference to ‘‘ sex-relationship ” (Nisbet and Co.). 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current ‘periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Big Business (Combines, etc.), The Ethics of [L. M. Murray in Catholic 
World, Nov., 1919, p. 231]. 

Confession, St. John Chrysostom vindicated [H. Keane, S.J., in /rish 
Theological Quarterly, Oct., 1919, Pp. 305]. 

— Phenomena of [H. Thurston, S.J., in Zhe Month, Dec., 1919, 
P- 531]- 

Parental Rights [Fr. McNabb in Catholic Times, Nov. 8, 1919, p. 7]. 

Prayer of Christ, The [J. Lebreton in Zéudes, Nov. 20, 1919, p. 385: 
H. B. Loughnan, S.J., in Zhe Month, Dec., 1919, p. 506.] 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglicanism, Varieties of [W. Drum, S.J., in Zcclesiastical Review, 
Oct., 1919, p- 452]. 

Catholicism and Rationalism [S. F. Smith, S.J., in The Month, Dec., 
1919, p. 481]. 

International Law, Cardinal Mercier on [Y. de la Briére in Etudes, 
Nov. 20, 1919, p. 420]. 

Miracles, A Medical View of [Sir B. Windle in Catholic World, Nov., 
1919, p. 221]. 

Toleration, St. Augustine’s Views on [Rev. W. B. O’Dowd in Jrish 
Theological Quarterly, Oct., 1919, p. 337]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Boy-Scout Movement, Catholics and the [R. S. Corish in The Month, 
Nov., 1919, p. 398]. 

Catholics and Reconstruction [Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Nov., 1919, p. 489]. 

Chaplains, An Association of Ex-Military [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Zhe 
Queen's Work, Oct., 1919, p. 103). 

Czecho-Slovakia, Catholicism in [B. Horsa, O.S.B., in Zcclestastical 
Review, Oct., 1919, p. 392]. 

=_— The Third [M. Vaussard in Revue des Feunes, Nov. 10, 1919, 
p. 266]. 

Montmartre : The Dedication, etc., of the Basilica [Y.de la Briére in 
Etudes, Nov. 5, 1919, p. 336]. 

Prohibition and Local Option: Catholic Attitude towards [Rev. D. 
Dineen in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct., 1919, p. 287). 

Ukraine, The Church in the [J. L. Asman, S.J., in Zhe Queen’s Work, 
Oct., 1919, p. 99]. 























REVIEWS 


1—A LOST PLAY OF SOPHOCLES! 


N 1912, among papyri dug out from a long-buried Egyp- 

tian rubbish heap, was found a copy of what is now taken 
to be a lost play of the great tragedian Sophocles. The 
splendidly-bound, superbly-printed volume before us is a 
commentary, in grandiose proportions, on this cast-off 
papyrus, with its some 400 lines of Greek verse. It may 
be added, with some confidence, that this work promises to 
rank as the classic commentary on the newly-discovered 
Ichneute. 

The corrosive hand of time left its mark on the papyrus, 
which comes to us in sadly mutilated condition. Hence the 
call to the scholars of the world for emendation and restora- 
tion. The call can only be responded to by men of pro- 
found learning. A task of this kind demands the quintes- 
sence of all the refinements of Greek scholarship. The 
worker must be equipped with all the implements of the trade. 
Besides long-continued familiarity with the masterpieces of 
Greek literature, he must also have walked in the remotest 
corners, even of the byways, of Greek letters. He must have 
girt on such armour as is afforded by Palzontology, Epi- 
graphy, Hermeneutic, Metric, to say nothing of the minutiz 
of grammatical erudition. Another indispensable requisite 
is keen critical acumen, which is not given to all scholars. 
And further, the pundit in question should be the possessor 
of a highly-trained mind, skilled in forming accurate induc- 
tions and in drawing strictly logical inferences. Such for- 
midable equipment as has been described would be enough 
to deter ordinary mortals. Hence the reader will be pre- 
pared not to repel as paradoxical, the statement that this 
commentary is far more valuable than the text on which com- 
ment is based. As regards the text, it must be candidly ad- 
mitted that it reveals no literary merit such as we rightly 
associate with the artistic work of the great Athenian poet. 
In the 473 lines of this restored text we have not lighted 


1 The Ichneuta of Sophocies. With Notes, Translation, and Introduction 
by Richard Johnson Walker. London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 964. 


Price, £3 3s. 
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on one passage worthy to be set for lesson by heart to boys, 
as a specimen of noble literature. It is the commentary, 
with its array of elaborate preliminary studies, preparatory 
to the twofold task of reconstruction and emendation, that 
constitutes the special merit of this book. And it is obvious 
that books of this kind, involving remote preparation so ardu- 
ous and so protracted, cannot be sold at what we term popular 
prices. The value of such productions cannot be estimated 
by number of lines. 

It would seem then that, while the judgment of antiquity, 
which let the text lapse into utter oblivion, is vindicated, the 
author has risen to the heights which the occasion offered. 
He has presented us with a work which is both scholarly 
and entertaining. He has managed to combine the erudi- 
tion of a Bentley with the literary craftsmanship of a Jebb. 
His lexicographical lucubrations are as interesting as they 
are illuminating. The chapters on Metric are free from that 
dulness which has seemed inseparable from the treatment of 
that subject. The Latin of his apparatus criticus is remark- 
ably clear. 

A book like this, however carefully written, dealing, as it 
does, with thorny points of scholarship, must necessarily lay 
itself open to attack on many sides. The author’s constant 
preoccupation turns on an ever-recurring balancing of proba- 
bilities, often of very slight probabilities. Hence it will not 
infrequently happen that the inference preferred in any given 
case will seem to other minds to rest on the less probable 
premisses, It is not our intention to illustrate the foregoing 
principle from the book under review. Suffice it for the 
present to offer one or two observations which, it is hoped, 
may be regarded as helpful rather than as critical—in the 
sinister sense of that word. 

The author has noticed in the choric odes and rhesis of this 
play the occurrence of words common in late Greek. The 
somewhat misty explanation of this apparent anachronism, 
by reference to a supposed «ow already acclimatized out- 
side Athens in the fifth century, or to a satyric dialect coined 
by Pratinas, will fail to satisfy most thinkers. Indeed, this 
fact, together with other characteristics of style and thought, 
favours rather the opinion, which for a time evidently wor- 
ried the author, that the authorship of this drama should 
possibly be ascribed to the Alexandrine, designated as 
Socrates Minimus. 
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In the Apparatus Criticus, at the end of page 452, there 
occurs, what at first sight seems a valuable contribution to 
Greek syntax. The author tells us that the negative of Direct 
Deliberative Subjunctives is yz not ov. The statement is made 
casually in a Latin note, which possibly accounts for the 
absence of that lavish illustration to which we have grown 
familiar in other parts of this work. As topics of further 
treatment one might venture to desiderate copious examples 
of two kinds. Firstly, instances illustrative of mas yu 
axotcw would not be superfluous, as would be those of the 
type BovrAe pi) axovowper, which are found in Plato. 
Secondly, one misses instances illustrative of a causal partici- 
pial clause (the equivalent of the Latin Quandoguidem non 
audio), with negative px due to extraneous influence of a 
preceding Deliberative Subjunctive, as might conceivably be 
the case here. Examples of yu}, due to extraneous influence 
of imperatives, are quite common, though perhaps not with 
participles of causative import. The suggestion is humbly 
submitted with a view to the next edition of this really de- 
lightful work. Would not an excursus on the above topics 
be as serviceable as the lengthy dissertation on mwépdadis and 
mapdaris? De gustibus non est disputandum. 

This work should prove not only a gain, but an ornament 
to all our public libraries. It will be prized, not only by 
students of Greek, but by all who love or aspire to a liberal 
education. To critics and scholars it will be an indispen- 
sable work of reference. To lawyers and logicians it will 
furnish scope for the exercise of that dialectical skill which 
discriminates more probable from less probable inference. It 
will also serve appropriately as propzdeutic to the study of 
our modern Higher Critics. The enormities of inconclusive 
argumentation, latent or patent in some of these luminaries, 
will receive fresh light, and perhaps some explanation, from 
the tenuity of probability attaching to some of the conclu- 
sions in which a virtuoso of textual criticism finds ecstatic 
delight. On page 495 occurs the misprint “cuve” for 
“ cave.” 
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2—RELIGION IN THE ARMY’? 


IHESE two books may be reviewed together, for they 
should be read together. They supplement one another, 
and the two together give us all much food for thought. 

The first is what might be called the official report on the 
religion and morals of the average non-Catholic soldier. It 
is based on an enormous amount of evidence collected from 
widely different sources, sorted and sifted by a committee 
which could scarcely carry more weight, and edited with un- 
shrinking honesty by Professor Cairns of Aberdeen. 

The second is based upon the reports sent in by sixty 
Catholic chaplains and many hundreds of officers and men. 
It deals with Catholic soldiers only: though, on the other 
hand, it extends its scope to Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and also to Americans, while the first report only 
deals with soldiers from England and Scotland. 

Father Plater had the easier task so far as editing wasi 
concerned, He simply presents the evidence in the words 
of those who supplied it, merely arranging it under convenient 
headings. Dr. Cairns, on the other hand, devoted more than 
half his volume to very careful analysis, criticism and sug- 
gestion. The difference between the two reports is start- 
ling. It is not that all the Catholic soldiers are depicted as 
saints and all the non-Catholic as sinners. Father Plater’s 
volume speaks of many failures and much slackness: Dr. 
Cairns’ of much that is earnest and spiritual. Both refrain 
from disparaging the other side. There is no suggestion in 
either that the chaplains of all denominations have not done 
their best. But the Catholic report shows us a religion under- 
stood by the men, even when they break its laws: a religion 
which helps them most when they are most in need of help. 
The Protestant report tells of a religion of which the aver- 
age man knows little and cares less, so lacking is it in definite- 
ness: a religion which is of little use at any time, but abso- 
lutely useless at death. Read Father Plater’s chapter on 
“Facing a Death Sentence” (there is no parallel to it in the 
other report), and you will not be surprised at the exclama- 
tion of an officer quoted at the end of one of the anecdotes, 
““My God: yours is the religion to die in.” Nor will you 

' The Army and Religion; An Enquiry and its Bearing upon the 
Religious Life of the Nation. With Preface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. xx. 454. Price, 6s. net. 


Catholic Soldiers : by sixty chapiains and many others. Edited by Charles 
Plater, S.J. London: Longmans. Pp. 164. Price, §s. net. 
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be surprised at the suggestion made in all seriousness by an 
Anglican chaplain, in a recent book, that the chaplain service, 
with the exception of the R.C. department, should be trans- 
ferred to the Y.M.C.A. Again, let us insist that it was not 
the fault of the Protestant chaplains. They gave what they. 
could: but it might have been given by the A.S.C. Ina 
word, they were amateurs. Our priests were professionals. 

Again, look at the difference in the faith of the men. On 
the one hand we find the religious beliefs of the Catholics 
absolutely proof against the intellectual difficulties created 
by the sight of a welter of blood and ruin. The editor 
cannot find one case in which a Catholic has yielded up under 
this pressure his trust in the goodness of God. To him the 
crucifix is the key of the problem. On the other hand, we 
find that outside the Church even the man of deep religious 
instincts and feelings finds, amid carnage, no firm rock on 
which to stand. He has no religious principles. 

Most touching in the Catholic report are the scraps of 
soldiers’ letters (what could equal the letter to our Lady writ- 
ten on Y.M.C.A. notepaper by the fed-up American boy and 
placed on the altar of a French Cathedral, with its post- 
script, ‘‘ Anser prayer soon’’?) and the little incidents quoted 
by the chaplains. There are dark pages, too, which tell of 
moral falls. But the Catholic men, at all events, knew when 
they Aad fallen, and knew, every one of them, how to re- 
trieve their fall, as in most cases they certainly did. And 
how these Catholic men were struck, and how the non- 
Catholics were even more struck by the big omeness of the 
Catholic Church which transcended all national differences 
and enmities; so that when our men found a German priest 
to hear their confessions they forgot that he was a German in 
their joy at finding that he was a real priest. 

And, finally, the Catholic report is not without humour:: 
of which in the other volume we have been unable to detect 
a trace. 

We are being flooded with individual opinions about the 
war, with impressions, memoirs, personalities, and recrimina- 
tions. It would be well to sweep them all aside and make a 
careful study of these two well-documented reports. Thus 
we shall be able to estimate better what the war has produced 
in the way of spiritual and moral possession,—or let us rather 
say, what it has revealed. If we are to reconstruct we must 
know the materials we have to hand, and the war has laid 
bare the nation’s religion to its foundations. 
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3—TWO ANTI-SPIRITUALIST MANIFESTOES'! 


M R. GODFREY RAUPERT has written a great deal on 

the subject of spiritualism, and all Catholics must 
sympathize with the general purpose which he has steadily 
kept before him of warning his readers against the perils 
of attempted communication with the dead. His latest book 
is of the same class, and apart from a few new citations, re- 
peats what the author has already said many times before. 
One does not wish to criticize unfavourably a work which is 
both well-intentioned and well-informed, but one gets the 
impression here, as in his previous writings, that Mr. Raupert 
would be more persuasive with those who are not already 
of his own way of thinking, if his attitude were a little less 
extreme and his tone a little less dogmatic. He is fond of 
laying down general propositions about disputed questions 
without any indication of the evidence upon which he bases 
his conviction. For example we read (p. 52): 


It is beyond all doubt true that any person can become a 
medium, provided he is willing to submit his will and intelligence 
unconditionally and systematically to the invading spirit, and allow 
his body to serve the ends which the spirit has in view. The 
degrvee of mediumship attained depends upon the frequency of the 
experiment and the mental and physical constitution of the subject. 


So again our author tells us (p. 217): 


Experiments have shown that even a hypnotized person can 
accurately imitate any handwriting with which he may have 
become acquainted during his life, even though he may be unable 
to accomplish this in a normal state. 


Even if Mr. Raupert had not space to go into details, 
surely a reference or two would have been acceptable here 
to enable sceptical readers to inquire into the matter for them- 
selves. It is this regrettable lack of references where they are 
most wanted, which gives, both in this book and other previ- 
ous works of the same author, a slipshod and unscholarly im- 
pression, discounting the accusations of loose logic and un- 
scientific method, which he so often makes against opponents. 
For example, when Mr. Raupert quotes Sir William Barrett as 
saying: “I have observed the steady downward course of all 


1 The New Black Magic. By J. Godfrey Raupert. New York: Devin- 
Adair Co. Pp. viii. 244. Price, 2 dollars. 1919. 

Spiritualism; A Personal Experience and a Warning. By Coulson 
Kernahan. London: Religious Tract Society. Pp. 52. Price, 1s. 1919. 
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mediums who sit regularly,” one wants to know in what con- 
text this observation, so unqualified as it stands, was originally 
made ; but there is of course no indication given which would 
help us to trace it. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan's booklet, entitled Spiritualism ; a 
Personal Experience and a Warning, is of a much slighter 
character than that which we have been discussing, but with the 
general reader we believe it to be more likely to be effective 
as a deterrent than the philippics of Mr. Raupert. The 
“experience”’ is an interesting one, and narrates how Mr. 
Kernahan, as a very young man, attended a spiritualistic 
séance with his father, and was there solemnly warned by “a 
spirit presence” never to take part in spiritualistic matters 
of any sort again. We have heard of other similar cases, 
though they are rare, and we are glad that this particular 
example has been put on record with a name attached to it of 
such high standing as that of Mr. Kernahan. In the other 
chapters of these words of warning, the reader will find many 
striking and effective passages. For example, we fancy that 
the following passage will appeal to many who are familiar 
with the verbatim reports of séances or who have had to 
read many sheets of automatic script: 


The singular family likeness which exists between so-called 
spirits gives one cause sometimes to wonder whether what claims 
to be the spirit world is not merely a series of multiple personations 
by some half-dozen performers, all under one stage management ? 


So also we appreciate Mr. Kernahan’s dissuasive against 
“the following after the will o’ the wisp of spiritualism,” when 
he likens it to “the attempting as it were to strike damp 
matches, this side of a vast and deep and dark river, in the 
hope that thereby we may descry what lies, miles-far, 
beyond.” 





SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 


OVATIAN was a heretic, a follower of Tertullian the Puritan, and 

founder of a schismatical sect that lasted many centuries.Mr.Herbert 
Moore, who edits and translates his treatise On the Trinity (S.P.C.K.: 
6s- net), points out in his valuable introduction how the heretical spirit 
is evident even in the region of pure dogma, although here, where 
Novatian was to a large extent a pioneer in analysing the great mystery, 
a certain inaccuracy of language is easily intelligible. The volume is 
admirably edited and published. 
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Dr. J. H. Srawley’s scholarly edition and translation of The Epistles 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch (S.P.C.K.: 4s.) has been before the world for 
some eighteen years. The present (third) edition, which is included in 
the Society's “‘ Translations of Christian Literature, Series I,” enriches 
the translation of the seven genuine letters of the Martyr with abundant 
notes and with a full introductory discussion of his life and works, 
followed by appendices dealing with early heresies, the Christian Ministry, 
and the Martyr’s Acéa. 

The text of the same Epistles of St. Ignatius (S.P.C.K.: Is. net), 
edited with introduction by the Rev. T. W. Crafer, D.D., will be found 
useful by the student in conjunction with the above. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Fresh, breezy, unconventional—these epithets come readily to the pen 
that sets out to describe Father Conroy's Out to Win (Benziger: $1.50 
net), some fifteen short addresses to boys, skilfully adapted in spirit 
and vocabulary to the immature intelligence of youth. One feels that the 
writer knows boy-nature and ideals thoroughly, and uses that know- 
ledge to commend to minds not given to reflection or analysis the practice 
of virtue in its original connotation of manliness. 

Quite an original meditation book has been published by Father 
Roland A. Knox, the first of what we hope will be a lengthy series of 
helpful Catholic literature, in his Meditations on the Psalms (Longmans: 
3s-6d. net). Itis the fruit of a profound study of these inspired songs which 
penetrates to their inner meaning, and classifies them according to their 
bearing on ascetical theology. The author’s method is to print the (Douay) 
text on the left-hand page and on the right his exposition of its mean- 
ing and implications arranged in three “ points.”” Only about a third 
of the Psalter is used, but the book will be a revelation to those who 
have hitherto regarded the psalms as difficult, desultory and obscure. 


NoON-CATHOLIC. 


The regular appearance during the war in the Westminster Gazette and 
in the Saturday Z7imes, as well as, for aught we know to the contrary, 
in other secular papers, of devotional essays suited to the varied aspects 
of the conflict was a consoling sign that the nation was not wholly 
pagan in its outlook. But the Catholic looked in vain in these effusions, 
if he looked at all, for that clear justification of the ways of God to men, 
and that definite solution of the puzzles of existence which he could glean 
from his own Faith. Ignoring the living Church and the sacramental 
system, they missed the chief grounds of strength and consolation which 
our Lord designed for His followers. The Zimes writer was definitely 
a Modernist, relying for “faith” on experience. Mr. E. Shillito, who wrote 
in the Westminster, and whose essays are republished under the title 
The New Ways (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net), is not so open to that reproach, 
and we can imagine people getting real help from his bold preaching 
of Christ crucified. 

The Valley of Vision (Methuen: 3s. 6d. net) is the title given to a 


series of reflections on her spiritual experiences made by a member. 


of an Episcopal Scottish Sisterhood. The writer speaks quite frankly. 
of visions and apparitions, but does not claim for them objective reality. 
Her short notes reveal a very devout and spiritually-sensitive soul. 
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HISTORICAL. 

In the work of “restoring” or “ reconstructing” English History, 
which we have more than once declared to be necessary if England is 
to have a chance of conversion to the true Church, books like Mr. J. G. 
Rowe's Historic Struggles for the Faith (Sands: 3s. 6d. net) perform a 
useful and honourable part. The author selects some eight episodes 
connected with the Reformation in England and endeavours to put them 
in their true setting and to deduce their true moral. And his com- 
mendable practice is, he assures us, to convict Protestantism out of its 
own mouth by selecting his authorities by preference from amongst 
those who, on the whole, support the Reformation. 

The various utterances of the President of the French Republic during 
the war have been collected under the title Messages, Discours, Allocu- 
tions, Lettres et Télégrammes (Bloud et Gay: 3.00 fr.), and form a sort 
of historical commentary on the varied events of the conflict. In lofti- 
ness of conception and sonorous eloquence M. Poincaré yields in nothing 
to President Wilson; the pity is that neither statesman has been able 
to give much effect to his ideals. 

A little book in the Helps for Students of History Series, viz., An 
Introduction to the History of American Diplomacy, by C. R. Fisk 
(S.P.C.K.: 1s. net), gives a clear and interesting account of the external 
relations of the United States, with a glance at pre-revolutionary times. 
Excellent as the pamphlet is its utility would be increased if the author 
had treated formally of the effect upon American diplomacy of European 
immigration. 

POETRY. 

The latest to feel the attraction of the Nativity as a subject for drama 
is Father Cuthbert, O.S.F-C., who, in The Shepherds: a Nativity Repre- 
sentation (Burns and Oates: 2s. 6d. net), has, compared with his pre- 
decessors, approached the old theme from a slightly different angle. 
He describes, in the style of the old mystery plays, the search of the 
Shepherds for their new-born Lord in Bethlehem after the apparition 
amongst the hills, and contrasts effectively their zeal and simplicity with 
the various degrees of apathy and conventionality of the townsfolk. There 
is not a little which is applicable to modern conditions when the peace 
and good-will that came from Bethlehem have so largely been banished by 
human perversity. 

Miss Isabel Clarke, one of our most successful novelists, shows in 
The Pathway of Dreams (Sands and Co.: 3s. 6d. net) that her imaginative 
faculty can work elsewhere than in prose romance. The verses in this 
small collection are largely descriptive, the beauty of Italy for the most 
part their inspiration, but the muse of reflection is there too, speaking 
in simple metres or in sonnets, and always expressing with fitting imagery 


the vision of a refined soul. 
FICTION. 


The Finding of Tony (Benziger: $1.25) is quite a charming little story 
from the practised pen of Miss M. T. Waggaman, a story full of humour 
and pathos concerning the escape of a little Italian boy from a prosely- 
tizing school. 

The influence of Alice-in-Wonderland is easily discernible in Tony-o’- 
Dreams (Blackwell: 7s. 6d. net), by M. Nightingale, but the stories have 
an altogether intrinsic interest, being very clever realizations of the 
adventures detailed in nursery rhymes or told in romance or depicted on 
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plates, narrated with much picturesque verisimilitude, and quite admir- 
ably illustrated by C. T. Nightingale with numerous wood-cuts and seven 
very beautiful coloured plates. It should be a favourite gift book now 
and at all seasons. 

The same author and artist have conspired to produce a smaller work, 
Nursery Lays of Nursery Days (Blackwell: 2s. net), quaint, original, 
tuneful ditties in a neat script which will fascinate little heads and eyes. 

Another attractive illustrated story-book, by Sydney Cope Morgan, is 
styled When Leaves were Green (Heffer and Son: 6s. net), and concerns 
the daily fortunes of a small boy and his sister and friends, told in the 
fashion made classical by Mr. Kenneth Graham. And this story, with 
its dainty pictures in black and white, is quite worthy of a place along- 
side Zhe Golden Age. 

What M. Fonsegrieve did in his Ze¢tres d'un Curé, and the late Canon 
Sheehan in his novels of clerical life, has been accomplished for American 
priests in Pastor Halloft (Longmans: 7s. net) by an anonymous writer, 
viz., a description in the form of a biography, of the principles and 
conduct of a zealous and successful parochus in American surroundings. 
Many a lesson in the art of winning souls and advancing the interests 
of God's kingdom is contained in this narrative, which abounds, more- 
over, in shrewd psychological touches and is, we are assured, a faithful 
transcript of a life really lived. No priest can read it without profit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In that strange anomaly, the English National Church, it is not uncom- 
mon to find the clergy and even the laity putting the Bishops right in 
their theology. But a more than common interest attaches to the reply 
made by Rev. Spencer Jones to the Bishop of Manchester’s pamphlet 
deprecating changes in the Communion Service, which reply is called 
The Counter-Reformation in the Church of England (Skeffington and Son: 
2s. 6d. net), for the author, as is well known, openly advocates reunion 
with Rome and defends Papal supremacy, but remains the while in 
a Communion which definitely repudiates the Pope. We have searched 
his book, which is a very clear exposition of the faith rejected by the 
English Reformers and of the gradual return, dating from the Oxford 
Movement, to many of the abandoned doctrines, for some explanation 
of his own position. It seems to be this, that the English people were 
robbed of their faith against their will and therefore did not formally: 
apostatize, a statement which is quite credible with regard to the great 
majority. But the descendants of these unwilling schismatics became 
willing schismatics, and, although deceived as to the nature of the Papal 
authority, did definitely repudiate it, whereas the faithful remnant, whose 
descendants are the present English Catholics, maintained unbroken 
their allegiance to the centre of unity, and neither followed Henry into 
schism nor Elizabeth into heresy. Mr. Spencer Jones maintains that the 
personal desires or designs of one man like Henry could not change 
the Church from Catholic to Protestant, yet he would seem to think that 
the occasional Catholic utterance of an Anglican divine is sufficient to 
determine the Catholicity of the Anglican Church. He has made a telling 
answer to the blank Protestantism of the Bishop of Manchester, but he 
has advanced no sound argument to show that the Anglican Church 
is merely a part of the Catholic Church in blameless schism. 

Father W. J. Lockington, S.J., in The Soul of Ireland (Harding and 
More: 6s. net), sets out with the deliberate purpose of “restoring the 
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balance.” Other writers have persistently vilified Ireland: he will be 
her eulogist. Others have dwelt upon her faults and ignored her virtues: 
he will reverse the process. Others have stayed at the exterior and dis- 
cussed phenomena: he will describe their source in the soul of the nation. 
The result is a volume of very striking significance, the reading of which 
will bring enlightenment to those who think that the Irish problem 
is a mere question of politics, capable of being solved by legislative en- 
actments. It is in fact one aspect of that ‘“‘ World’s Debate” of which 
Canon Barry has written so eloquently; one corner of the battle-field 
wherein are met two rival civilizations. With his customary acumen and 
literary force Mr. Chesterton, in a short preface, has emphasized this 
fact, claiming that Father Lockington has shown that the miracle of 
Ireland's survival as a separate national entity is due to her whole- 
hearted devotion to the undying national faith. It is a truth which has 
struck other observers, even the prejudiced outsider as Mr. Harold Begbie 
was when he collected his materials for that remarkable book 7he Lady 
Next Door, and even the perverse genius of Mr. Bernard Shaw. In a 
series of chapters, partly historical, partly reflective, and with a sustained 
power of rhetoric, which, sooth to say, becomes at last somewhat over- 
powering, Father Lockington has illustrated the energizing of the Catholic 
Faith in all classes and departments of Irish life. He pleads for justice, 
for understanding, for reconciliation; he is content, one gathers, that 
Ireland should remain part of the British Empire which she has done so 
much to build up. Whether she does or not will depend on statesmen 
learning the lesson so forcibly conveyed by this remarkable book. 

A gossipy book of travel-incident, diversified by humorous anecdote 
and description, has been written by Mr. Maurice Baring and published 
with the title Round the World in Any Number of Days (Chatto and 
Windus: 6s. net). The writer brings a fresh outlook to many off-described 
scenes and makes one long to have shared his experiences. 

We were glad to read again Come and See; Faith found in London 
(Burns and Oates: sixth edition: 2s. 6d. net), an eminently re-readable little 
book, by an author whose characteristic style ever defeats his pose of 
anonymity, because of the home-truths it tells about English Catholicism, 
its triumphs and its defects, the latter so unsparingly disclosed by. 
Cardinal Manning. It was the social or civic apathy of Catholics, their 
inability to shake themselves free of the Mammon-worship around them, 
that embittered that great soul. How was Catholicism to be known by 
such fruits as these, the life laughing out and spitting at their creed, 
which, truly interpreted and practised, would make every Catholic of 
means and education a shining example of every social virtue, a fixed 
and flaming protest against the vices, the injustices, the frauds and 
shams of our de-Christianized age. This is a record in which, as in a 
mirror the Burier of the Talent may see his own blank face, may see,— 
and perhaps repent. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

One has lost count of the number and variety of Prayer Books which 
Father X. Lasance has compiled and edited. The latest—Manna of the 
Soul (Benziger: $1.00 upwards according to binding)—is printed on India 
Paper, and therefore contains a great deal in its small and very elegant 
compass. 

That Other Land (Harding and More: 1s. net), by his Lordship the 
Bishop of Plymouth, is a series of devotional little essays on the Com- 
munion of Saints. 
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The Homilectic Monthly and Pastoral Review (Herder: 


16s. 6d. per 


annum) starts its twentieth yearly volume with a wider extension of 


interest and a new and improved format. 


It should be of the greatest 


utility to the parish clergy, for in its Pastoral Section it includes latest 
Roman documents, interpretations of the New Code, Casus Conscientia, 


etc. 
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